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“THIS 1S BILL COSBY. | WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT A COLLEGE IN OHIO...” 


So begins a new video, Follow the Morning Star, produced by the 
Oberlin Office of Communications in association with the multi- 
cultural admissions program. Narrated by Bill Cosby, the 25-minute 
videotape chronicles Oberlin's early and present commitment to 
educate blacks and other members of minority groups. Although 
addressed especially to high-school students of color and their 
parents, the tape has broad appeal. The video will be made 
available to museums and cultural centers, historical societies, 
television stations, College alumni admissions coordinators, and 
members of the Black Alumni Network. 
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INCLUDED IN THE VIDEO ARE: 
Vv 


Historical accounts of Shipherd’s “splendid deal” and how John 
Keep’s vote changed American education forever 


v 
Clips from the “PM Magazine” video featuring the 1980 Winter 


Term students who retraced the route of the Underground Railroad 
v 
Prints from the College archives 


v 

“Follow the Drinking Gourd,” sung by Associate Professor of Singing 

Richard Anderson and “Prelude to ‘Blake’” and “Love Expressions,” 
composed by Leslie Adams ’55 


COPIES ARE AVAILABLE FOR $15 FROM: 


Follow the Morinng Star 
Office of Communications 
153 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 


(Cost includes postage and handling) 


Alumni may wish to consider making a gift of the videotape 
to their local high-school guidance counselors, libraries, 
churches or youth groups. 


WHY WAIT TO SEE IT? ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 


Proceedes will be used to help offset production and duplication costs. 
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EDITOR’S 


You Tell Us, and We'll Tell You 


EEDBACK. An editor—this editor— can’t live without it. You tell me what you think of 
eee you read in the magazine or about anything else concerning Oberlin, and I tell 
you what you all say. Most, but not all, of our feedback loops through the “Letters” column. 
These last few months I’ve been dealing with two new forms of feedback: voluntary 
subscriptions and electronic mail. We’re about to add another, but more about that later. 

By the end of January, 415 of you had voluntarily subscribed to the magazine, resulting 
in about $4150 for our budget. We thank you all. We thank you for the notes many of you 
included with your check, telling us you wanted (or did not care about) recycled cover stock 
. for the magazine, more articles by free- 
lance writers, larger issues, and computer 
gear for our office. Encouragements to 
use more recycled paper (we have) were 
the most frequent comment. 

Feedback: Combining your voluntary 
subscriptions with ad revenues has al- 
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ready allowed us to upgrade our com- 
puter operations and print class notes 
with a yellow, rather than grey, screen 
for increased readability. 

I said in the last issue that the only 
information we would take via e-mail was 


class notes. Forget that restriction: I find 


The OAM staff—Cynthia Nickoloff ’88, assistant editor, 

and Linda Grashoff, editor—treceives an occasional boost 
from students. Teresa Heinz "94 lightened our load and 

our hearts this Winter Term. 


myself going back to people for permis- 
sion to use their information in “Let- 
ters,” and that takes more time than | 
really have. So, let this be fair warning: 
As with paper correspondence, unless you 
tell me your message is not for publication, I will consider it fair game for inclusion in 
“Letters” as well as “Year by Year.” Between December and February, 18 of you sent in 
class-note information via e-mail; your information will appear in the next issue. 

Feedback! I wish I could do more. I wish I could answer every single letter and note you 
write. I’d like to thank every one of you for your newspaper clippings and notes of praise, 
encouragement, and even criticism. Id like to tell each of you in which issue your submis- 
sion—class note, obituary information, or letter to the editor—will appear, especially you 
who have just missed a deadline and will have to wait six months to see the outcome of your 
correspondence. But personal correspondence on the scale I’d like to engage in it is simply 
impractical. As you can tell from the photo accompanying this column, our staff is on the 
small side; that’s us: editor, assistant editor, managing editor, production editor, sports 
editor, book-column editor, news editor, photo editor, class-notes editor, obituary editor, 
circulation director, office manager, and soon-to-be designers, all rolled into two. 

So, please take what follows personally, all 29,000 of you who receive the OAM: We print 
all class notes, all obituaries, and a// letters, although all are edited for space and clarity. And 
we appreciate a// your missives, in whatever form we receive them. 

In the next few months we will be working up another feedback mechanism: 
ship survey. ‘This will be your chance to have your opinions about the 
scientifically. Let us know: Long live the loop. 
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Touched by Article 


v 
Thank you for publishing the collection 
“Touched by AIDS” [Fall 1991 OAM]. 
When you requested submissions, I tried to 
summarize 10 years of AIDS-related experi- 
ences and emotions, and gave up in frustra- 
tion. However, others’ contributions have 
spoken for me and, I expect, for many more 
as well. My appreciation goes to David 
Lewis, Ralph Buchalter, James Hickman, and 
the rest. 
PAUL S. KAHN ’79 
New York, New York 


The personal accounts recorded in the fall 
issue illuminate that AIDS is not just a dis- 
ease of the gay, white, middle-class male or 
those with a history of drug abuse who live 
in the inner cities. Sharing these stories was 
probably not easy to do, and I suspect many 
more alumni are affected or infected by HIV. 

“Touched by AIDS” shows but one part 
of the AIDS mosaic. Dr. June Osborn °57 
recorded in the Spring 1989 OAM her in- 
volvement with AIDS from the public-health 
perspective. 

As a social worker interested in commu- 
nity organization and public policy, I must 
say that the public effort on behalf of AIDS 
has not gotten under way. Public education 
and safer sex measures are only part of what 
needs to be done. 

For over five years I worked in the AIDS 
divisions of the state health departments of 
New York and New Jersey. Both programs 
were committed to having community or- 
ganizations provide services at the local level. 
The expectations of government versus the 
capacity of community organizations to meet 
those expectations was the dilemma with 
which I dealt. Often I reflected to my col- 
leagues that working with this disease 
brought together all the aspects of my liberal 
arts education acquired at Oberlin in the ’50s. 

Because adolescents have not been viewed 
as a high-risk group, the public dollar has 
not been directed to this cohort. Since the 
onset of the disease may not occur for eight 
to 10 years, when did those 18 to 23 acquire 
HIV? During adolescence when they were 
not sexually active? To center the discussion 
on distributing condoms in schools moves 
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Letters 


Cr aaa, 


us away from other important issues. 

Women have not fared well from public 
agencies. Many are not being diagnosed be- 
cause their symptoms have not yet been 
scientifically related to HIV. And yet they 
are dying. 

State and local governments must move 
more quickly to respond to the crisis. It is 
not acceptable that staff are hired for AIDS 
departments because of their ability to pass 
a civil-service test. Needed are a background 
and range of skills that may not fall within 
what is measured on the traditional test. 

As the numbers of people with HIV are 


Working with AIDS 
brought together 


all the aspects 
of my liberal arts 
education 


increasing, the level of funding is decreas- 
ing, and administrators are faced with deci- 
sions about who to fund to do which ser- 
vice. The inordinate amount of administra- 
tive decision making that has developed 
during the past four years impedes timely 
decision making and rapid funds distribution. 
Whatever our alumni can do to get in- 
volved with their local AIDS organizations, 
to take on a planning role, to talk with their 
legislators and public health directors, to cut 
through the bureaucratic system that sur- 
rounds AIDS, will add to the history of this 
epidemic. But most of all their actions will 
secure more quickly what is needed for all 
of us to prevent the disease and to humanely 
care for those who have it. 
ELAINE BERGMAN EHRLICH ’55 
Montville, New Jersey 


George Jones Appreciated 


v 


Thank you for the article honoring Dr. 
George Jones [Fall 1991 OAM]. Sunday 
walks with him are memories of one of the 
truly good things about Oberlin: learning 
purely for its own sake, simply for the joy of 
understanding more of our world. I think 
his quiet examples of individual excellence 
and persistence are what make him so un- 
forgettable. 

I believe it was 1967 when a much younger 
and less rigorous professor left mid-year and 
Dr. Jones was asked to forsake a semester of 
retirement to teach the class in nonvascular 
plants. I was one of the fortunate biology 
majors to experience his “old fashioned” 
methods. I remember hours looking at 
specimens under the microscope and draw- 
ing them in my notebook. I was no artist, 
but that didn’t matter to Dr. Jones. I was 
amazed at how much more the sketching 
made me see. 

Early in the course his labs covered algae, 
and we had examined 60 or 70 specimens. I 
recall one afternoon speculating with the 
other students about which of the many 
samples we might be asked to identify on 
our first lab exam. We needn’t have wor- 
ried. Dr. Jones left nothing to chance: every 
last one was there. 

Such standards were not so much de- 
manded of us as they were simply /is stan- 
dards, and he assumed that anyone who 
wanted to study botany would aspire to them. 
Under him, we did. 

While I never pursued a career in biol- 
ogy, it’s hard not to benefit from studying at 
Oberlin with such fine teachers. Dr. Jones, 
by example, teaches as much about how to 
live one’s life as about botany. But it is no 
coincidence that I take my Cub Scouts for a 
walk in the woods every Saturday morning, 
regardless of the weather. 

Don Welch ’69 
Holley, New York 


Hymn Question and Answer 


v 
Here’s one for Mary Louise VanDyke un- 
der the category of “find that tune,” to this 
19th-to-early-20th-century Salvation Army 


hymn: “The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a- 
ling for you, but not for me. The heav’nly 
angels sing-a-ling-a-ling throughout eternity. 
O death where is they sting-a-ling-a-ling, O 
grave thy victory? No ting-a-ling-a-ling, No 
sting-a-ling-a-ling. Just sing-a-ling along 
with me.” 

I enjoyed “Oberlin Hymn Makers” [fall 
1991 issue] immensely. One of my first as- 
signments was teaching hymnology at 
Southwestern at Memphis. A student of mine 
wrote music to the above; it became quite a 
hit with pre-theolog students. But we could 
never find the original tune. I wonder if it exists? 

WILLIAM J. “BILL” GRAVESMILL ’53 
Los Angeles, California 


Mary Louise VanDyke was not stymied: she sent 
Bill Gravesmill a copy of the music, published in 
Legion Airs (Frank Peat and Lee Orean Smith, 
N.Y.: Leo. Feist, 1932). As of mid-Fanuary, she 
says, Mrs. VanDyke had received written re- 
sponses to her article from 34 alumni readers in 
21 different states. “Perhaps we need to explain 
why my article on Oberlin hymn makers failed 
to mention some of their favorites. There is ma- 
terial enough about Oberlinians who are not 
alumni to write another article. Sure to be in- 
cluded in this Oberlin connection would be hon- 
orary-degree recipients Katherine Lee Bates and 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, faculty members 
Fenelon Rice and Daniel Moe, presidents 
Ballantine and Wilkins, and many others.” —Ed. 


On Political Correctness 


v 


To quote the first sentence of your article 
on athletic recruiting [“Recruiting is the 
Name of the Game,” Summer 1991 OAM], 
“Going against the grain is part of Oberlin’s 
venerable tradition.” If this is a valued part of 
Oberlin tradition, why is there an an- 
nouncement, in the same issue, that Oberlin 
has established a cultural diversity require- 
ment? Why is Oberlin joining this politi- 
cally correct fad? Where would Carl T. 
Rowan have been if he had rejected the bull 
sessions at Pyle Inn as the imperialism of 
dead white men’s thoughts? Does the fac- 
ulty think that an Oberlin student can live 
in the Oberlin community four years and 
avoid serious study of other cultures? Do 
Shansi, German House, French House, [and 
other cultural programs] have no impact any 
more? Just wondering. 
SUSAN VAN DE WATER ’75 
Midland, Texas 


When I was at Oberlin a group of us had an 


idea for a T-shirt we wanted to make up 


Letrerns 
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and wear: it would have the Oberlin insignia 
in the middle, but instead of the motto 
Learning and Labor it would read That’s Not 
Funny. Get it? We had a sense of humor 
about the way our political ideology posi- 
tioned us—and caused us to be positioned 
by others—in relation to the world outside 
college. No one’s laughing anymore. We’re 
scared and defensive, ready to point the fin- 
ger of “political correctness” at others lest it 
fall on us first. 

The term PC is a wonderfully effective 
weapon the right is using to distract and 
dismantle the already fractured left. It both- 
ers me most when I see liberals going after 


The right 1s using 
the term PC 
to distract 
and dismantle 


the fractured left 


each other with the term, and it brings me 
grief to hear that Oberlin has succumbed. 

The Oberlin I attended was a noisy place: 
you could hardly hear yourself for the 
shouting, including your own. We were all 
flaming radicals for a day, and most of us 
recovered after graduation and settled down 
into reasonable, mild-mannered liberals: if 
we were “PC,” we didn’t hurt ourselves. We 
certainly didn’t hurt anyone else. The claim 
that narrow-minded leftists are going to 
damage the First Amendment is patently ri- 
diculous. Narrow-minded conservatives are 
exerting a lot more control over basic 
American rights these days than are narrow- 
minded liberals. 

The most insidious effect of PC-bashing 
is that it is thought control. The anti-PC 
argument works to convince us that if we 


hold one or more of a number of certain 
political beliefs (e.g., a woman’s right to 
choose, gun control, or affirmative-action 
programs), we are mindless automatons 
spouting unthinking rhetoric. And if, god 
forbid, we hold a consistent set of these be- 
liefs—if, for instance, we adhere to a sys- 
tematic critique of the neoconservative 
agenda—then we are base ideologues and 
should not be trusted with the education of 
innocent children. 

We cannot give in to this intimidation. 
We have work to do: the economy is crum- 
bling, a firmly anti-civil-rights president has 
mounted a profoundly conservative Supreme 
Court, and yet John Sununu in his resigna- 
tion letter exulted in his return to “the pri- 
vate sector of our magnificent system.” It is 
indeed a magnificent system for Sununus 
and Bushes and an increasingly debilitating 
system for the rest of us. 

The next time you get ready to accuse 
someone of being PC, consider whether 
that’s the most effective use of your political 
voice. 

GINA HAUSKNECHT ’86 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Thank you for publishing my letter [in the 
summer 1991 issue]. I am puzzled, however, 
that you deleted three sentences from the 
letter I submitted. Would you please be kind 
enough to share with me the rationale you 
used in selecting these for oblivion? 

My submission was well within the 400- 
word guideline and not long compared to 
other letters in the issue. By excising the 
two sentences on violence you eliminated 
my main argument against its use: namely, 
the use of physical means to win a debate is 
a sign of intellectual poverty and, therefore, 
hardly worthy of applause. I thought those 
sentences said this both eloquently and suc- 
cinctly. Is this an idea offensive to the edi- 
tor, or perhaps not politically correct, or was 
there a better reason for discarding it? 

DANIEL 0. ADAMS ’39 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Linda Grashoff responds: 

I edited your letter, as I do all letters to the 
editor, in the interests of space and clarity 
and to protect the publication from libel 
suits. The omitted sentences on violence 
were: “It is pretty obvious that when a par- 
ticipant in a discussion starts to shout and 
become physically threatening, he is admit- 
ting defeat. Violence and intimidation are 
declarations of intellectual bankruptcy.” If1 
misunderstood, I’m sorry, and hope that 
printing them now has corrected the error. 
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Arch Stirs Emotions 
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I read the article “The Memorial Arch: An 
Unfolding Story” [Spring 1991 OAM] with 
interest that quickly changed to astonishment 
and anger. What do these young people 
know, 100 years later, of the motivations, 
intentions, and compassion of these mis- 
sionaries from Oberlin? My grandfather, 
George L. Williams, classes of 1888 and 
1891, was killed by the Boxers. Yet my 
grandmother, Alice Moon Williams, Class 
of 1888, maintained her love of the Chinese 
people, truly respected them and their tradi- 
tions, and never held them in scorn. She re- 
turned to work in China until the late ’30s. 
I question those who sit in judgment 100 
years after the fact, and wonder how their 
grandchildren will perceive their actions and 
deeds 100 years from now. 
ELIZABETH A. HARVEY ’50 
Canandaigua, New York 


I find the Memorial Arch a most appropri- 
ate monument for the 18 individuals (13 
adults and five children) who gave their lives 
in the provinces of Shansi and Hopei (then 
Chihli) in 1900 while serving under the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (the ABCFM). They at- 
tempted not only to “change the world for 
the better and contribute to improving the 
living conditions and rights of people ev- 
erywhere,” as Shansi Rep Mark Carr ’87 
phrased it, but also to bring non-Christians 
to know the major tenets of the Christian 
faith and enjoy a more abundant life (“I am 
come that they might have life, and that they 
may have it more abundantly.” [John 10:10)]). 

The missionaries were following the di- 
rective of Jesus Christ as stated in the great 
commission: “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I commanded you.” (Matt. 29:19-20) 
The injunction applies not only to Christian 
missionaries but to a// Christians. 

Your article has stated a problem rather 
succinctly in saying that “Oberlin has turned 
its back on its missionary heritage.” I would 
say the College—meaning students, faculty, 
and Board of Trustees—has also turned its 
back on the Christian faith. That is indeed 
sad and disheartening since the College’s 
course was set by naming it after a great 
Christian, John Frederick Oberlin, and hav- 
ing great presidents in such men as Charles 
Grandison Finney and Henry Churchill 
King. The compass to guide the College in 
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the realm of Judeo-Christian ethics has been 
lost in the rush of Protestant liberalism— 
deemphasizing and demythologizing miracles 
and biblical authority—and introducing 
crippling secularism as the guiding force. 
This downhill course will mean Oberlin will 
eventually end on the dung heap of history, 
a sad ending to a brilliant beginning. 
FRANCIS C. TUCKER °37 
Freeport, Illinois 


Mr. Tucker, a physician, is a missionary to China 
with the Evangelical Alliance Mission and coor- 
dinator of Friends of China. He is the son of 
medical missionaries who served in Shantung 
province under the ABCFM from 1902 to 1941. 
With his letter Mr. Tucker enclosed a copy of a 
nine-page opinion piece he wrote and describes as 
presenting “the reasons missionaries served in 
China, how they changed China for its better- 
ment, and why the Oberlin Memorial Arch 
should be preserved for posterity.” His treatise is 
in the College archives.—Ed. 


What disturbs me most about the issue of 
the Memorial Arch is the lack of humor and 
history displayed, particularly by the student 
body. I, too, remember the 1958 student- 
erected arch. That was the year I was a re- 
turned Shansi rep, and while I had no role 
in the conception of that arch, I did help 
build it. My memories, however, are some- 
what different from Tom Firor’s. | remem- 
ber a creative bunch of people engaged in a 
constructive prank, trying to make a point 
and at the same time having a hell of a lot of 
fun. 

In that act, I see both ambiguity— the fact 
that Shansi members were prime movers of 
the idea—and constructive humor. I won- 
der what has happened to that sense of am- 
biguity and sense of humor among students 
today? Has ideology, that enemy of both 
ambiguity and humor, taken over? ‘The 
whole issue of western Christian mission 
among non-Christian religions, and its rela- 
tion to imperialism, is filled with paradoxes. 
I think Robert Dudley’s letter in the fall 1991 
issue pointed out some of them. I will note a 
few more. 

The Shansi Association has been involved 
for 40 years with the American College, 
founded over a hundred years ago in 
Madurai, India, by Congregational mission- 
aries. At one time the founders’ spiritual de- 


scendants suggested the name of the college 
be changed to make it more indigenous. 
However, alumni of the college, all Indians 
and overwhelmingly non-Christian, pro- 
tested so strongly that the idea never got off 
the ground. 

I discovered that to say anywhere in 
Madurai, an ancient center of Hindu pil- 
grimage, that I was a faculty member imme- 
diately brought friendly responses and un- 
limited credit. In that city of over a million 
people I have never heard anyone express 
regrets that the college was established or 
object to its statement of purpose, which 
declares that the college seeks to provide to 
students of all creeds “a liberal Christian 
education.” 

In 1942, during the Quit India movement, 
students raised an Indian flag on the campus 
flagpole. When the British-controlled po- 
lice charged in, Principal Flint placed his 
body between them and the students. When 
I visited New Delhi in the 1950s, I went 
into the communist-party headquarters. 
Seated behind the desk, proud of his Marx- 
ism, was a graduate of the American College. 
I received a wonderful tour. 

Thus, through the microcosm of the col- 
lege, one can see the glory, the ambiguities, 
the ironies, and even the humor of the 
Christian mission enterprise. 

Fiction often illumines these truths more 
than do so-called facts. Some excellent re- 
cent novels deal constructively with the am- 
biguity and irony of the Christian mission. 
An Irish Roman Catholic, Brian Moore, has 
written Black Robe, which was recently made 
into a movie. A Japanese Roman Catholic, 
Shusaku Endo, has produced a marvelously 
ironic and provocative work titled Silence. 
John Hersey, one of American’s most notable 
novelists and a confirmed agnostic, has 
composed a massive and informative novel, 
The Call, based partly on the experiences of 
his missionary father, who served many years 
in China. The Mission, whose screenplay by 
Robert Bolt deals insightfully with these is- 
sues, is available on videotape. 

Today’s students certainly have a right to 
debate the arch and even to advocate its 
demolition. They also have a right to avoid 
marching under it when they graduate. By 
doing so, however, they demonstrate a la- 
mentable lack of awareness of the glories 
and tragedies, the altruism and avarice, that 
constitute history. 

Immanuel Kant has written, in a quota- 
tion recently popularized by Isaiah Berlin, 
“Out of timber so crooked as that from which 
humanity is made, nothing entirely straight 
can be built.” Arches, by their nature, are 


never straight. Kant’s statement, however, 
applies to all memorials, to those who in- 
spire them and to those who build them— 
and to those who, in the name of some sim- 
plistic ideology, would demolish or deny them 
rather than recognize them and attempt the 
arduous task of interpreting their multiple and 
ambivalent meanings. That grappling with 
tradition is the task of education. It is, therefore, 
presumably, the task of Oberlin College. 
CHARLES A. RYERSON ’55 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The letter I wrote about the Memorial Arch, 
published in the fall 1991 issue, left out the 
most important, and last, sentences, thus 
leaving the impression that I was all for the 
arch. Those sentences were: “Those who 
do not understand die in the belief that they 
do. And those who do understand die in 
disbelief.” 

The sentences are an attempt to explain 
the martyrdom of those who do not wish to 
be converted to Christianity, or democracy, 
or the western way of life. Such martyrdom 
seems ultimately understood by the much 
maligned liberals, some of whom, I am glad 
to see, are still around in Oberlin! 

JAMES C. SU-BROWN ’54 
Federal Way, Washington 


Neil: Great Teacher 


Vv 


I was saddened to read of Robert Neil’s recent 
demise; he was on the short list of Oberlin’s 
great teachers. I remember one lecture in which 
he warned us at the beginning that he had a 
bad cold and might have to cut the lecture 
short, after which he gave the most inspired 
and energetic talk I ever heard at Oberlin—a 
struggling, gasping, never-say-die talk, the kind 
of performance that might be given by an in- 
jured world-class athlete competing in his sport 
out of pride and the desire to give his best. We 
gave him a standing ovation. 

I also remember his idea about a myth to 
which Americans all too easily succumb: the 
inevitability of the actual. Just because the good 
guys happened to win WWIL, he said, doesn’t 
mean it had to be that way. I’ve thought about 
that idea a lot in the last few years, as our 
nation has suffered the social program cutbacks, 
profligate spending, and militarism of the 
Reagan-Bush years. It’s all too obvious these 
days that if social justice is to become a reality, 
it won’t be because social justice is inevitable, 
but because we’re committed and willing to 
struggle over the long haul to establish it. 

ALBERT BELLG ’75 
Rochester, New York 


Letters 
rae 


Union Woes at OC 


v 
Editor’s note: We received the following letters 
before we mailed the fall 1991 issue, which ran 
“College and Unions Struggle with Affiliation 
and Contract Disputes” in the “Around Tappan 
Square” section. Many alumni had earlier re- 


ceived a letter from Warren Davis, director of 


the United Auto Workers’ Region 2. 


While at Oberlin I was aware that the 
College’s service employees had serious and 
legitimate grievances against the College. I 
am distressed to learn that the problem has 
gotten worse and the administration’s re- 
sponse has gotten more callous. | am aware 
of charges filed with OSHA (Occupational 
Saftey and Health Administration) in Sep- 
tember charging unsafe working conditions 
for custodians required to handle chemicals 
without proper safety equipment or train- 
ing, and that this is only one of many health 
and safety problems. I am also aware that 
there are serious grievances relating to the use 
of time studies, subcontracting, nonclassified 
employees, team concepts, and mandatory 
employee meetings. The College not only 
refuses to address these grievances, but, says 
Warren Davis, “has used intimidation and 
overt threats to prevent further grievances 
from being filed.” 

In response to the College’s actions (or 
lack thereof) OCEA chose to affiliate with 
the UAW in July. The College has added 
insult to injury by refusing to recognize the 
UAW as the workers’ bargaining represen- 
tative and by using the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to try to remove the UAW. 

I find it ironic that Oberlin so proudly 
totes the slogan Learning and Labor when its 
actions reveal such a profound disrespect for 
the latter. And I find distressing this most 
recent example that the College believes in 
putting profits before people. 

In recognition of the basic human rights 
of the Oberlin College service workers, 
including their right to earn a decent liv- 
ing without being subjected to unsafe or 
unfair working conditions, their right to 
be treated with respect, and their right to 
organize, | demand that Oberlin College 
recognize the UAW as the workers’ only 
legitimate bargaining representative, that 
the College address the workers’ griev- 


ances, and that the College make serious 
changes in its treatment of the workers. 
And since I know that money is the only 
thing the administration cares about or 
understands, if Oberlin does not change 
its ways it will not receive any more 
checks from this household. 

KATHERINE SOREL ’90 

New York, New York 


Things haven’t changed much in the 40 years 
since I graduated from Oberlin. As a stu- 
dent I always felt that Oberlin publicly es- 
poused a lofty set of ideals but covertly lived 
by more cynical standards. Oberlin trum- 
peted its belief in democracy and human 
equality, but operated the school according 
to a preppy devotion to the upper classes. I 
never felt at home at Oberlin during my 
years there, but was made to feel alien 
and merely tolerated with condescension 
because I wasn’t born into the proper so- 
cial moneyed class. 

Now a letter from the United Auto 
Workers appears—unless it is a total lie—to 
show that this same hypocrisy still governs 
Oberlin. Oberlin’s hype about service to 
humanity means nothing if it does not in- 
clude fair treatment for all Oberlin employ- 
ees. If the facts recited in Warren Davis’s 
letter of October 21 are at all accurate, 
Oberlin should recognize the UAW as bar- 
gaining agent for the service workers. 

Respect for fellow human beings, if not 
the law, calls for Oberlin to meet the elected 
exclusive representative of the service work- 
ers to discuss recognition and the accumu- 
lated grievances. 

It’s not too late for Oberlin to begin to 
live by the ideals it has mouthed for so many 
decades. It’s not too late to show respect for 
the people whose services are vital to the 
operation of the College. 

JOEL D. WELTY ’51 
Blanchard, Michigan 


I was disturbed to receive a letter from the 
UAW in Cleveland chronicling what appears 
to be a severe labor crisis at Oberlin. The 
specific issues are unclear to me although 
they certainly sound like the familiar patterns 
of managerial maneuvering against fair 
worker representation. 

It is difficult for me to believe that after 
158 years of promoting cooperative learning 
and social activism, Oberlin would find itself 
in the position of union buster. 

Oberlin College taught me not only to 
see both sides of the issue, but also to suspect 
those that have the most power. I would 

(continued on page 49) 
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Justice Department Clears Oberlin College 
in Price-Fixing Investigation 


T his is to inform you that we 
have closed the CID investi- 
gation of your client.” So reads the 
first of three sentences in a January 
14 letter from the U.S. Department 
of Justice to Donald I. Baker of 
Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, the 
Washington, D.C., law firm hired 
by the College in 1989. The Justice 
Department’s Criminal Investiga- 
tion Division (CID) at that time set 
out to determine whether Oberlin 
College, along with more than 50 
other colleges and universities, en- 
gaged in collusive price fixing. 

“We are all relieved,” says Sec- 
retary of the College Robert Haslun 
67, “although this outcome is cer- 
tainly not unexpected.” Oberlin is 
not alone: according to the Febru- 
ary 5 issue of the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, the department has also 
closed the investigations of 24 other 
colleges and universities. 

Of the 24 schools in the Consor- 
tium on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion that the Justice Department is 
investigating, it has cleared only 
Oberlin. The consortium includes 
32 institutions. 

The Justice Department’s inves- 
tigations began in summer 1989 
with 20 schools that did not include 
Oberlin. At the time it seemed to 
concentrate on the practice of ex- 
changing information on individual 
applicants and agreeing on finan- 
cial-aid awards for them—some- 
thing Oberlin has never done. In 
May 1991 Ivy League schools 
agreed to stop this practice, signing 
consent decrees requested by the de- 
partment, Haslun says, while the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy refused to sign and has gone to 
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court over the matter. Oberlin was 
never asked to sign a consent de- 
cree, he says. 

In September 1989 Oberlin and 
about 40 other schools were re- 
quested to send to the department 
records of the previous five years 
(“Justice Department Requests In- 
formation” in “Tappan Square 
Notebook,” Fall 1989 OAM). Re- 
cords Oberlin sent included minutes 
of all trustee, faculty council, and 
faculty meetings; budget documents; 
the names of all College officials 
dealing with College finances; and 
appointment books and outside cor- 
respondence of these officials that 
related to College finances. 

The documents—enough paper 
to fill five four-drawer filing cab- 
inets, says Provost Sam Carrier— 
were sent to the Washington attor- 


neys, who submitted them to the 
Justice Department. Later, in re- 
sponse to the Justice Department’s 
written “interrogatories,” the College 
prepared and submitted an additional 
inch-and-a-half-thick document. In 
the second sentence of its letter the 
department asked the attorneys if 
the documents were to be de- 
stroyed or returned. “Returned,” 
says Haslun. 

Oberlin’s expenses for the inves- 
tigation so far total $268,531.88, 
including attorneys’ fees, copying, 
and shipping, says Carrier. The third 
and final sentence of the Justice 
Department’s letter says, “We are 
grateful for your cooperation in this 
investigation.” 

—CAROL GANZEL 
Managing Editor 
Oberlin College Observer 


College Divestment Policy 
to Be Reconsidered, 
Student-Demo Policy Set 


ecognizing changes in South 

Africa, the College Commit- 
tee on Shareholder Responsibility 
has recommended that the College 
consider phasing out its policy of 
not holding stocks in companies op- 
erating in that country. This policy 
of divestmment, advocated by vari- 
ous campus groups beginning in the 
late 1970s, was adopted by the Board 
of Trustees in 1987, and divestment 
was completed a year later (Fall 1988 
OAM). In December the trustees 
said they would consider changing 
the policy at their meeting this June, 


and they urged the General Faculty 
and the Alumni Council also to con- 
sider the matter. 

At its December meeting the 
General Faculty approved a student- 
demonstration policy presented by 
Dean of Student Life and Services 
Patrick Penn. The policy follows 
closely the guidelines approved by 
the faculty a year ago, when they 
were offered by the ad hoc com- 
mittee—the “3-3-3” committee— 
reviewing the events of April 13 
and 14, 1990. Copies of the policy 
have been sent to all students. 
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College Recognizes United Auto Workers 


he College administration has 

recognized the United Auto 
Workers (UAW) as the official bar- 
gaining agent for the College’s trade 
and service employees. 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) notified the Col- 
lege’s attorneys that they were vali- 
dating the UAW’s representation 
vote,” Director of Communications 
Alan Moran said January 30. “The 
College is going to recognize im- 
mediately the UAW as the exclusive 
representative of the employees.” 

The Oberlin College Employees 
Association (OCEA) voted July 17, 
1991, to affiliate with the UAW, but 
some employees questioned the le- 
gitimacy of the vote. In October the 


Ad Hoc Faculty 


College asked the NLRB to deter- 
mine which union, OCEA or UAW, 
it should recognize. Both unions 
filed unfair-labor-practice charges 
against the College with the NLRB; 
each cited failure to bargain in good 
faith by refusing to recognize the 
affiliation. 

The charges are still under in- 
vestigation despite the College’s an- 
nouncement, says Richard Mack, an 
attorney with the NLRB’s Region 
8 office in Cleveland. “Region 8 has 
made no findings,” says Mack. 
“There have been discussions with 
representatives of both sides, but 
nothing has happened.” 

“Richard Mack called our attor- 
neys, and the UAW attorneys, and 


Committee 


said if the NLRB had to give an 
opinion on this [the election], then 
it would validate the UAW's affilia- 
tion,” says A.G. Monaco, director of 
human resources at the college. Mo- 
naco says he has made several at- 
tempts to notify UAW officials of 
the College’s decision. 

When this issue of the OAM went 
to press, neither the College nor the 
NLRB had notified the UAW of the 
decision, says Donna Vargo, presi- 
dent of the UAW local named in 
the affiliation agreement—Local 
2192. “We’ve expressed willingness 
to meet from the start,” says Vargo. 
“We wanted to talk about grievances, 
and now we want to move forward 
on that.” —CN 


Studies College Management Program 


A n ad hoc committee is study- 
ing the performance manage- 
ment program begun last year in the 
College’s Operations Division, and 


was to report its findings at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the General Fac- 


Telescopic Trade Brings More Stars into Focus 


tracking system. The new Celestron telescope is an I 1-inch reflector and has a computer- 
controlled tracking system. The larger diameter means that the telescope collects more 
starlight, allowing fainter stars to be seen, says Associate Professor of Physics Dan Stinebring 


ulty (GF). At its November meet- 
ing the GF—by a vote of 87 to 11— 
authorized the study, which was 
recommended in a document signed 
by 34 tenured faculty members. The 
faculty committee is considering the 


Astronomers and 
their students at 
Oberlin can now see 
more stars: the 
telescope installed in 
the 1930s in the 
observatory on the 
top floor of Peters 
has been traded for 
a new one. The old 
telescope was a six- 
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inch refractor and 


had a mechanical 


theory underlying the program and 
any assumptions at work in it; seek- 
ing to assess its effects on employee 
morale; and investigating any plan 
to extend the program to cover more 
employee groups at the College. The 
program at Oberlin was designed by 
Conard Associates, Inc. 

The examination follows a year of 
expressions of concern—many pub- 
lished in the Review and Perspective, 
student publications—from stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. Critics say 
the program, with its emphasis on 
performance measurement, is not fair 
or humane, and may jeopardize the 
long-term health of the institution 
for the sake of short-term economic 
gains. Supporters cite the College’s 
need to cut costs wherever possible. 

Due to reorganizing Oberlin’'s 
Operations Division and instituting 
performance-mangagement tech- 
niques, says Donna Raynsford, vice- 
president of operations, the division 
has saved $1.4 million over the last 
two years. 
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Belts Tighten in 1992-93 Budget Guidelines 


udget guidelines approved by 

the Board of Trustees in De- 
cember include a smaller freshman 
enrollment in the College of Arts 
and Sciences next school year, more 
financial aid, a 5 percent increase in 
student charges (tuition, fees, room, 
and board) and in faculty compen- 
sation (salary plus benefits), a 4.5 
percent increase in administrative 
and professional staff compensation, 
the elimination of 19 nonfaculty po- 
sitions, and a reduction in faculty 
leave replacements. 

Total enrollment has fallen sig- 
nificantly over the past two years, 
and in 1992-93 it is likely to be well 
below the target of 2840 established 
a year ago. The College of Arts and 
Sciences seeks to enroll 640 new stu- 
dents next fall, and to increase the 
quality of the Class of 1996 by de- 
creasing the percentage of applicants 
admitted. The conservatory seeks to 
enroll 126 new students next fall. 


Financial Aid Current planning 
assumes that 44.5 percent of the stu- 
dent body will require financial as- 
sistance in 1992-93; need-based 
financial-aid expenditures are esti- 
mated roughly $700,000 above the 
estimate made a year ago. 

As an experiment, Oberlin is tar- 
geting additional financial aid with 
the aim of improving the yield in 
two groups that are particularly dif- 
ficult to recruit: National Merit 
scholars and high-ability black and 
Hispanic students. The budget in- 
cludes an additional $150,000 to 
make these experiments possible. 
Oberlin plans to offer all National 
Merit scholarship finalists merit- 
based aid, awarding amounts up to 
$6000 to those from middle-income 
families. The program for high-abil- 
ity blacks and Hispanics will offer 
additional scholarships in amounts 
scaled by academic ability and 
promise. 

In fund-raising, aggressive targets 
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for unrestricted gifts have been set 
for the next three years. The target 
for 1992-93 is nearly $3 million, 
about 15 percent above the current 
year’s budget. 

The budget guidelines set the 
distribution (payout) rate for the 
endowment at 4.6 percent—0.1 
percent higher than that planned a 
year ago. However, the rate contin- 
ues the downward course toward the 
long-term objective of 4.3 percent, 
expected to be achieved in the 1994- 
95 budget. 


Expenditures Revenue con- 
straints require the College to limit 
expenditures. 

¢Compensation: In 1990-91 Oberlin 
achieved its goal of positioning fac- 
ulty compensation in the top third 
of the reference group of 17 compet- 
itor colleges. Holding compensation 
increases to 5 percent may impair 
this relative position unless other in- 
stitutions respond in the same way 
to the current economic climate. 

*Nonfaculty position elimina- 
tions: 19 positions least essential to 
the College’s operations will be 
eliminated, trimming expenditures 
by about $600,000. Eliminating the 
slots will not cause layoffs: all the 
positions are expected to be vacant 
by the beginning of the fiscal year. 

¢Faculty leave replacements: ‘The 
number of faculty leave replacements 
will be two FTE fewer than for 
1991-92. This will decrease the num- 
ber of courses offered, but, given the 
enrollment decreases, the reduction 
will not jeopardize the quality of the 
Oberlin education. The overall size 
of the faculty has grown over the 
last decade, improving the student- 
faculty ratio from 12.3:1 to 11.0:1 
over that period. 

eSpecial programs: In 1990-91 
expenditures for special programs ex- 
ceeded budget by about $200,000. 
Accordingly, the program in Vienna 
for conservatory composition stu- 


dents will not be offered beyond 
1991-92, and the conservatory’s sum- 
mer performing-arts institutes will be 
restructured to reduce the subsidy 
they have heretofore required. 
¢Auxiliary operations: Because rev- 
enues at the College skating rink con- 
tinue to lag expenditures for operation 
and maintenance, the rink may close 
at the end of this skating season. 
¢Carnegie renovation: The cost to 
renovate the space in Carnegie va- 
cated by the public library is estimated 
at $1.25 million. That renovation will 
not be undertaken within the fore- 
seeable future; funds planned for it 
will be deployed to support the oper- 
ating budget. 
—SAM CARRIER 
Provost 


Juan Carlos Franco "93 sang the role of Tamino, and Rajul H. 
Parekh "92 sang Pamina in The Magic Flute. 


Magic Mozart 


Mozart’s opera The Magic Flute was the centerpiece 
of Oberlin’s celebration of the Mozart Year—the 
200th anniversary of Mozart’s death in 1791. The No- 
vember sold-out performances, directed by Profes- 


sor of Opera Theater Judith Layng and conducted by 
Assistant Professor of Conducting Robert Spano ’84, 
took place in Hall Auditorium. 

Other performances, a residency, lectures and dis- 
cussions, exhibitions at the art museum and library, 
and a dinner menu at the Oberlin College Inn that 
included some of the composer’s favorite dishes were 
part of the celebration. 
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Privatize College’s Psychological Services? 


| P beer psychological ser- 
vices at Oberlin is an option 
considered by consultants who re- 
viewed the College’s psychological 
and counseling services in Novem- 
ber. Rather than maintaining its 
own service, the College, under 
one of the options considered, would 
arrange for students to be seen at 
the Oberlin Clinic. The consult- 
ants’ opinion of this option and oth- 
ers will be announced after the 
College’s Health Plan Board (HPB) 
has studied the report, says Dean of 


Student Life and Services Patrick 
Penni. 

Penn’s office received the consult- 
ants’ report in late December and 
will send it, along with Penn’s rec- 
ommendation and responses from 
the Office of Psychological Services 
staff members, to the HPB mid-Feb- 
ruary, Penn told the OAM shortly 
before press time. The HPB will then 
distribute the report to all members 
of the General Faculty for their con- 
sideration, said Penn. 

Because of the privatizing option, 


several faculty members brought a 
motion—which passed with amend- 
ments—to the December General 
Faculty meeting to make the con- 
sultants’ report available to the fac- 
ulty before their vote on the matter. 

The psychological services con- 
sultants, who visited Oberlin for two 
days in November, were Thomas 
Crady, dean of student affairs at 
Grinnell College, and John Bishop, 
dean of counseling and student de- 
velopment at the University of Dela- 
ware. 


On the Campus and on the Move 


The Curriculum At its Decem- 
ber meeting the Board of Trustees 
approved adding saxophone and 
classical-guitar majors to the con- 
servatory offerings. 


The Students Junior organ stu- 
dent Michael Lizotte is a regional 
winner in the American Guild of 


Organists national young artists 
competition in organ performance. 
He will perform in the national 
competition to be held in Atlanta in 
June during the guild’s biannual na- 


tional convention. 


The Faculty Professor of Politics 
Marc Blecher’s essay “Sounds of Si- 


Fisher and Warren, Trustees 


lumni elected two representa- 
tives to the Board of ‘Trustees 
in November. Lee Fisher ’73, attor- 
ney general of Ohio, began a six- 
year term January 1, 1992, and 
William Warren °48, a consultant 
in postsecondary education, is fill- 
ing the unexpired term of John- 
netta Betsch Cole ’57, which ends 
in 1994, 

Fisher, a Democrat, was elected 
to the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives in 1981 and to the Ohio Sen- 
ate in 1982 and 1986. He sat on 
both the house and senate judiciary 
committees. In 1990 he was elected 
attorney general by a margin of 1234 
votes out of 3.2 million cast. 


y rs > rae - < ‘. 
Warren was an administrator at 
Antioch College 23 years, seven as 


senior vice-president. Subsequently 
he was vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s University Col- 
lege. From 1983 to 1988 he was 
executive director of the American 
Council on Education’s Commission 
on Higher Education and the Adult 
Learner. He is married to Caroline 
Morris Warren ’46. One of their two 
sons is Robert Warren ’81. 

In the alumni-trustee election, 
Fisher received 2186 votes and War- 
ren 1900. Judith Johnson Plows ’67 
received 1204. With three absten- 
tions, 5293 valid ballots were cast— 
21 percent of the eligible electors. 
Of the 613 invalid ballots cast, most 
were missing a signature on the en- 
velope, says Robert Haslun ’67, sec- 
retary of the College. 


lence and Distant Thunder: The Cri- 
sis of Economic and Political Ad- 
ministration” has been published by 
Oxford University Press in China in 
the Nineties: Crisis Management and 
Beyond. Cambridge University Press 
has published his “Contradictions of 
Grassroots Participation and Un- 
democratic Statism in Maoist China 
and Their Fate” in Contemporary Chi- 
nese Politics in Historical Perspec- 
tive.WAssociate Professor of Art 
Jeffrey Hamburger has won the 
1991 Gustave O. Arlt Award in the 
Humanities for his book, The Roths- 
child Canticles: Art and Mysticism in 
Flanders and the Rhineland circa 1300. 
The annual award is given to a re- 
cent Ph.D.-degree recipient who has 
published a book deemed to be of 
outstanding scholarly significance. 
WAssistant Professor of Neuroscience 
Michael Loose has received a five- 
year, $380,000 grant for his research 
on LHRH (luteinizing hormone re- 
leasing hormone)—the neuronal sig- 
nal that stimulates sex hormones.¥ 
During the winter Associate Provost 
and Instructor in Philosophy David 
Love spent a month in China, where 
he was a visiting foreign expert at 
the University of Yunnan at Kun- 

(continued on page 48) 
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Champion Race Walker 
Shares His Secrets of Success 


aX he fastest 75-year-old walker 

in the world—Bill Tallmadge 
"40, ’46—confesses that he spent 
much of his adult life engaged in 
sedentary occupations. “I always liked 
to walk,” he says, “but I’m a musi- 
cian. I sat a lot—playing my piano 
and chess—and I smoked.” 

Despite his youthful disinterest in 
physical activities, in the past five 
years he has set a race-walking world 
record and won the world race- 
walking championship title. At the 
1987 United States Master’s Track 
and Field Championships in Long 
Beach, California, Bill completed the 
25-kilometer race in 2 hours, 52 
minutes, 12 seconds—taking first 
place and knocking 15 minutes off 
the previous 70-to-74 age group 
world-record time. More recently, 
in July 1991, he competed at the 
World Vetrans Championships in 
Turku, Finland, where he won the 
5-kilometer race with a time of 
32:48 and took first place in the 
20-kilometer event, finishing five 
minutes ahead of his competitors 
with a time of 2:19.26. 


Men’s Cross Country 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: Sth of 9 - 119 pts. 


Opponent 
vs. WOOSTER 


at Kent State Invitational 
at Wooster Invitational 
at Ohio Wesleyan 

at Denison Invitational 
All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Wooster 

NCAC Championships 


Great Lakes NCAA Diy. III Regionals 


Season Highlights Senior cocaptain Matt Nemeth finished seventh 
of 97 runners and earned first-team AII-NCAC honors at the NCAC 
championships. With their fifth-place league finish, the Yeomen 
qualified for the Great Lakes NCAA Division II] Regional Cross 
Country Championships, where they plac¢ ed fourth among the NCAC 


teams competing. 
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What wooed this State Univer- 
sity of New York, Buffalo, emeritus 
professor of music from his quies- 
cent lifestyle? Body Recall—a pro- 
gram of nonaerobic exercises for 
older adults—did the trick. “It got 
me out of my chair and onto my 
feet,” says Bill. 

The program started in 1978 in 
Berea, Kentucky, where Bill and his 
wife, Miriam Lemmon Tallmadge 
39, had moved after his retirement 
in 1976, and where he was a part- 
time music teacher at Berea College 
until 1986. Miriam was involved with 
the program right from its start, says 
Bill, but he didn’t get involved untl 
a few years later, when he saw a 
group of people doing the exercises. 
“T was drawn to it because it’s 
beautiful,” he says of the program, 
which incorporates balletic move- 
ments into its exercises. “I think 
of it as eurhythmics.” 

Bill now works out about two 
hours every day, combining Body 
Recall exercises, walking, and some 
strength exercises. And, besides 
travelling around the world to com- 


Results 
W 26-29 
5th of 6 
6th of 13 
4th of 4 
Ath of 5 
19th of 36 
L 24-33 
5th of 9 
9th of 18 


Opponent 
vs. WOOSTER 


at Kent State Invitational 

at Wooster Invitational 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

at Denison Invitational 

All-Ohio at Ohio Wesleyan 

at Wooster 

NCAC Championships 

Great Lakes NCAA Div. Ill Regionals 


ships, where Schwartz placed 
placed fourth among the NCAC teams competing 


pete in race-walking meets, he trav- 
els around the country with one of 
Body Recall’s nonprofit travel teams, 
demonstrating the program to older 
adults and health-care professionals. 

His team has visited a variety of 
sites, including churches, schools, 
YMCAs, nursing homes, and ger- 
ontology conferences. Bill notes that 
he is one of the youngest mem- 
bers—the team members’ average 


age is 80. —CN 


Women’s Cross Country 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: Sth of 9 - 


156 pts. 


Results 
L 23-34 
Nonscoring 
10th of 13 
4th of 4 
5th of 6 
26th of 34 
L 21-36 
5th of 9 
12th of 15 


Season Highlights At the NCAC championships senior Sarah Schwartz 
finished 13th out of 86 runners and earned second-team All-NCAC 
honors. The Yeowomen’s fifth-place league finish qualified them for the 
Great Lakes NCAA Division III Regional Cross Country Champion 


33rd out of 113 runners, and the team 


Bill Tallmadge °40, °46 
(center) earned two gold 
medals in July at the 
World Vetrans Champion- 
ships in Turku, Finland. 
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SPORTS 


at Oberlin 


Oberlin Celebrates 100 Years of Football 


Eight members of the 1940 team gathered to have their photograph taken. Top row: W. Robert 


Chandler °42, A. Benjamin Clymer ’41, J. Richard Lefevre 42, and William Dipman ’43. Bottom 
row: Robert Warren 42, Gerald Wilson ’41, Robert Beers 41, and Philip Worcester °42. 


[-} esides holding their regularly 


scheduled business meetings 
during this year’s Heisman Club 
Weekend— October 4 and 5— club 


members hosted more than 150 


alumni and guests as they celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of football at 
Oberlin. 

The weekend’s roster of events 
included a celebration dinner at 
South Hall, a football game between 
Oberlin and NCAC rival Ohio 
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and Mickey Cochrane ’52 organized 
a football-memorabilia exhibit, which 
was on display in the Philips center 
during the weekend. Nine members 
of the 1940 College football team 
feted themselves with a dinner at the 
Oberlin Inn during the weekend 
celebration. 

The football game’s halftime 
ceremony recognized returning 
Oberlin football coaches Bill Grice 
(1958-1972), Cass Jackson (1973- 
1974), Don Hunsinger (1978- 
1989), and Larry Story (1990- 
1991). During the celebration 
dinner Grice, as master of cer- 
emonies, delighted guests with his 
comments on football, coaching, 
and life. The after-dinner speaker 
was Ross Browner, 1976 Outland- 
trophy winner and former Notre 
Dame University and Cincinnati 
Bengals defensive end. 

As part of the anniversary cel- 
ebration the College issued packs of 
commemorative football cards, de- 


Women’s Soccer 1991-92 


Record: 2-15 overall, 0-8 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 


vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 


at Allegheny 

vs. WITTENBERG 
vs. DENISON 

ys. EARLHAM 

at Wooster 

at Kenyon 

at Ohio Wesleyan 


ict 


Results 
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Season Highlights The Yeowomen won their first two home games—against 
Muskingum and Hiram colleges—both by scores of 3-0. Senior midfielder Liza 
Oktay and junior goaltender Margaret Gardinier were named to the All-NCAC 


honorable-mention team. 


Men’s Soccer 1991-92 


Results: 6-10-1 overall, 2-6 NCAC 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Sept. . HIRAM 


Sept. Wittenberg 


Sept. Case Western Reserve 


Oct. . ALLEGHENY 
Oct. Denison 

Oct. Earlham 

Oct. . WOOSTER 
Oct. . KENYON 


Novy. . OHIO WESLEYAN 
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Season Highlights Sophomore striker Carl Erikson led the Yeomen offense 


with 17 points, 7 


goals, and 3 assists. Defensive leader Grant Fletcher, a senior 


fullback and cocaptain, was named to the AII-NCAC second team 


Wesleyan University, and a Philips 
Physical Education Center open 
house. Assistant Archivist Brian 
Williams, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education Michelle Ennis, 


Volleyball 1991-92 


Results: 11-14 overall, 4-4 NCAC 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Sept. vs. KENYON 


Sept. vs. CASE WESTERN RESER 
Sept. vs. DENISON 

Sept. vs. KENYON 

Sept. vs. WITTENBERG 

Oct. vs. EARLHAM 

Oct. vs. KENYON 

Oct. at Ohio Wesleyan 

Oct. vs. DENISON 

Oct. at Allegheny 

Oct. vs. WOOSTER 

Oct. vs. WITTENBERG 

Oct. vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
Oct. vs. EARLHAM 


signed by the Office of Communi- 
cations, honoring prominent figures 
in Oberlin’s football history. 

—MIDGE WOOD BRITTINGHAM ’60 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


Results 

15-13, 10-15, 17-19 
15-13, 15-7 

14-16, 15-8, 8-15 

13-15, 15-10, 14-16 
8-15, 15-17 

15-6, 8-15, 15-5, 15-11 
15-12, 15-10, 15-5 
15-11, 16-14, 15-8 
(2-15, 1S=10, 15-12, 15=3 
5-15, 11-15, 9-15 

15-2, 15-2, 15-5 

9-15, (=15) 12-15 

15-7, 15-7, 15-8 

15-17, 15-12, 14-16, 11-15 
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Season Highlights The team’s victory over the Coll. of Wooster was head coach Pat Milkovich’s 
100th coaching-career victory. First-team AlI-NCAC senior hitter Pam Breitbeil led the 
Yeowomen in kills (293), and tied senior Joyce Stickney in saves (258), Sophmore setter 
Kristin McKinney, second in the league in assists per game (10.37), led the Yeowomen in 
assists (736) and service aces (24), ; 
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Oberlin Basketball Broadcast on Cable Television 


Ss ubscribers to three Oberlin- 
area cable-television services 
were able to watch Oberlin College 
men’s basketball games in the com- 
fort of their homes this season. ‘Ten 
of the Yeomen’s 1991-92 home 
games were broadcast on Oberlin 
Cable Co-op’s community-access 
channel. The last six games were also 
broadcast by Continental Cable 
Company, which serves the cities of 
Elyria, North Ridgeville, and 
Amherst; and by Wellington Cable 
Communications, which serves the 


cities of Wellington and Kipton as 


well as several townships. 

Those who tuned in were treated 
to commentary by former Oberlin 
basketball stand-out Chip Winiarski 
900, who established 14 men’s bas- 
ketball records in his Oberlin career. 
Scott Wargo, College sports infor- 
mation director, delivered play-by- 
play description. 

The broadcasts help strengthen 
the relationship between town and 
gown, says College director of com- 
munications Alan Moran, and further 
the College’s identity as a neighbor 
to surrounding communities. With 


Another Accolade for Gilbert 


AR Gilbert 91 has received 
the 1990-91 Honda Division 
III Athlete-of-the-Year Award— 
the most prestigious award in Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assoc- 
iation (NCAA) Division III wo- 
men’s athletics. She was presented 
with the award at the 15th Colle- 
giate Woman Athlete of the Year 
banquet, held January 9 in Ana- 
heim, California. Gilbert was cho- 
sen over 12 other athletes, re- 
presenting several sports, from 
across the country. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


During her Oberlin College basketball career Ann Gilbert set 10 conference and 24 College records. 


MAGAZINE 


The Honda Athlete-of-the-Year 
award is Gilbert’s third NCAA 
award. Last year she was named 
NCAA Division HI Women’s Bas- 
ketball Player of the Year by the 
American Women’s Sports Federa- 
tion, and Division HI Player of the 
Year by Champion U.S.A. and the 
Women’s Basketball Coaches’ As- 
sociation. She is the first women’s 
basketball player in the history of 
the North Coast Athletic Confer- 
ence (NCAC) to be twice named 
NCAC Player of the Year. 


ris [aq 
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in-house taping by the College’s Audio- 
visual Department staff and the sponsor- 
ship of several local merchants, the project 
has paid for itself, Moran says. 

The College is discussing the fea- 
sibility of future athletic-contest 
broadcasts and looking into establish- 
ing its own Oberlin Cable Co-op 
channel to broadcast educational and 
cultural events, says Moran. Follow the 
Morning Star, the video that chron- 
icles Oberlin’s role in the education of 
people of color is showing on the 
Cable Co-op network during Febru- 
ary — Black History Month. The tape, 
narrated by Bill Cosby, was produced 
by the Office of Communications in 
association with the College’s 
multicultural admissions program. 


Football 1991-92 


Record: 0-9 overall, 0-8 NCAC 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Sept. at Allegheny 


Sept. vs. WITTENBERG 

Oct. vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
Oct. at Kenyon 

Oct. at Wooster 

Oct. vs. DENISON 

Nov. vs. EARLHAM 

Nov. at Case Western Reserve 


Commentary by Chip 
Winiarski 90 (foreground) 
and play-by-play des- 
cription by Scott Wargo 
make the court action 
come alive for those 
watching Yeomen 
basketball on cable 
television. 


Results 
37-2 
50-0 
43-0 
WET 
27-12 
26-0 
24-0 
41-0 


Polat vierto bah or 


Season Highlights Senior tailback Tyrone Reynolds led the Yeomen in 
rushing, with 100 carries for 313 yards. For the second straight season senior 
Mike Laposky led the team in tackles, with 109. In four seasons with the 
Yeomen he has made +40 tackles, an average of 11.3 tackles per game. 


Field Hockey 1991-92 


Results: 12-6-1 overall, 6-5-1 NCAC 


Date NCAC Opponent 
Sept. at Ohio Wesleyan 


Sept. at Denison 

Sept. vs. WOOSTER 
Sept. at Wittenberg 
Sept. at Kenyon 

Sept. vs. EARLHAM 
Oct. vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
Oct. vs. DENISON 
Oct. vs. WITTENBERG 
Oct. vs. KENYON 

Oct. at Earlham 

Oct. at Wooster 
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Season Highlights The Yeowomen took fourth place in the 1991 league 
standings. First-team All-NCAC sophmore attack Jennifer Berman, the fifth 
leading scorer in the league, lead the team in points (25), goals (9), and assists 
(7). AIl-NCAC honorable-mention senior goalie Bonnie Scranton’s .895 save 


percentage was fourth-best in the league 
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Ichthys 


if 


SPREADING THE NEWS (AND VIEWS): 


It’s Not Me ne Review 
Anymor © Diverse points of view and the availability of 


desktop publishing combine in an explosion of new student periodicals 


BY LYNN HAESSLY ’79 


S A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 


of the Brethren, Oberlin sophomore ‘Teresa Heinz worries that many other stud- 


ents think Christians are intolerant fundamentalists. As a Jewish lesbian feminist, 


senior Naomi Winiwarter wants to express the cultural 
and political aspects of her Jewish identity in ways other 
than religious observances. As an iconoclast, sophomore 
Bill “Trout” Scher wants a place to write and publish a 
wide range of opinions with no one particular ideologi- 
cal cast. 

However divergent their views, 
Heinz, Winiwarter, and Scher share a 
passion for publishing. They’ve each 
helped to found or edit new, alternative 
student publications at Oberlin, thanks 


desktop publishing. 

In 1988, two Apple Macintosh-com- 
puter-designed tabloids launched a new 
era of alternative periodicals at Oberlin. 
Perspective billed itself as “Oberlin’s al- 
ternative news magazine” and featured 
news and views about campus as well as 
the broader Lorain County community. 
Recent issues have featured scathing at- 
tacks on College residential-life staff, a 
guide to war-tax resistance, and an ex- 
amination of whether Cuba offers a 
nuclear threat. 

Perspective was soon followed by the Collective, a pub- 


lication that identifies itself as “by and for people of 


color.” The Collective has urged a boycott of Gibson’s 

Bakery for allegedly treating black customers differently 
from white; recorded a student’s experience working at a 
social agency for Japanese Americans; and visited with a 


1 F 
Palestinian woman on the site of her village, destroyed 
by Israeli troops. 


to the cheap and easy technology of 


“Most people at Oberlin want to have their viewpoint 
stated,” Scher says in an understatement about his de- 
cidedly opinionated fellow Obies. “Most publications have 
a narrow viewpoint and staff. ... The Review is not a 
paper out to express opinion. It’s a paper based on re- 
porting. There are very few editorialists.” 

Since the birth of Perspective and the Collective, a slew 
of special-interest periodicals have appeared: 


¢ Ichthys, which takes its name from the Greek acronym 
for Christ, is designed to create a campus dialog about 
Christianity. 

“There are a lot of students who have a lot of 
stereotypes about Christians,” says Heinz, a member 
of the Oberlin Christian Fellowship, which helped 
start the journal. “They perceive [Christians] as con- 
servative, close-minded, and not informed about is- 
sues, intolerant of other beliefs.” 

In 1991, several Christian students spent the summer 
in Oberlin, spending much of their time pondering and 
debating and then writing and developing Ichthys. For 
Christians, it was a disparate group: a Greek Orthodox 
woman; a Malaysian woman who belongs to the Church 
of the Brethren; a Korean Christian man; and a man 
who was a nonbeliever and now attends a Russian Or- 
thodox church. 

Ichthys presents footnoted essays arguing for the vi- 
ability of Christianity in intellectual, political, and femi- 
nist life. In a personal essay, Heinz writes that she can 
tolerate all religious practices but rejects cultural rela- 
tivism: she can accept only Christianity. She writes: 

“Christianity at Oberlin has been pushed by some 
groups both politically and emotionally into the closet. 
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Many view it as irrelevant or irrational. Those who preach 
openmindedness often fail to exercise it when listening 
to the Christian response.” 


° Tiferet takes its name from a concept in Jewish mysti- 
cism that represents the resonance or balance of chesed 
and gevorah, loving kindness and strength. ‘The staff in- 
tends the journal to be a tool for change and to explore 
Jewish identity. Published in English, the pages are 
numbered from right to left, Hebrew fashion, and the 
date on the most recent cover is Cheshvan 5752. 

“Tiferet is not necessarily a religious paper,” says co- 
ordinating editor Winiwarter. “It’s not a secular paper. 
It’s more a cultural and political paper.” While many 
staffers are lesbian feminists, that’s a coincidence and 
not the focus of Tiferet, she says. 

Articles range widely. In a primer on the joys of Yid- 
dish, Joey Mogel urges that the paper rename itself 
schmatte, Yiddish for rag. Winiwarter describes her visit 
with an Israeli group called Reshet, or Women’s Peace 
Net, which brings Israeli and Palestinian women to- 
gether to work on education and other joint projects. 
Gretchen Primack celebrates the female aspect of 
Shabbat, or sabbath, while an accompanying poem 
meditates on two women making love under the sabbath 
candles and after drinking the sabbath wine. 


¢ The Oberlin Forum, billed in its statement of purpose 
as “a publication for all sides,” seeks to “encourage 
healthy, reasoned, Promethean dialogue among all 
members of the Oberlin community . . . [and] away 
from acrimony.” Emphasizing its independence, the 
Forum’s masthead notes, “It is not affiliated with any 
political party, religion, social group, ideology or con- 
spiracy. Sorry.” 
Founded by 
Jesse Malkin ’91 
— who served a 
1989 Winter 
Term internship 
with the Heri- 
tage Foundation 
and a summer 
internship in the 
office of Califor- 
nia democratic 
member of con- 
gress Ronald 
Dellums—the 
Forum features 
debates on the 
idea of a tuition 
freeze; questions 
whether divestment in South Africa is effective or moral; 
and reviews positively black-intellectual Shelby Steele’s 
The Content of Our Characters. The review’s author, 
Michelle Maglalang, notes that when she submitted her 
piece to the Collective, the staff ignored it long enough to 
be considered a rejection. 
Managing editor Scher likes the open flow of ideas. 
“Working for another paper, I’d have to do what they 
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wanted me to—liberal or conservative.” At the Forum, he 
says, he can do what he wants. 

Critics call the Forum right-wing. It is so reviled, 
says Scher, that it is hard to get students to work for 
it. Founder Malkin told Oberlin trustees in March 


ome publications have eschewed the 


official funding route because of what they see as 


restrictions imposed by the chartering process. 


1991, “The Forum is not a conservative publication, 
but it does try to include a broad range of political 
opinions, including politically incorrect views.” After 
he wrote an article criticizing the behavior of four 
students who were arrested at a demonstration out- 
side President Fred Starr’s house, Malkin became no- 
torious on campus. Later, he told 
trustees, he spotted a graffito in a bath- 
room in Mudd Learning Center: “JEssE 
MALKIN = JESSE HELMS.” 


¢ Reeling from all that serious political 
rhetoric, Dan Radosh ’91 decided to hit 
hard, with Below the Belt, self-proclaimed 


THE 


Oberlin 
Forum 


to be an obnoxious, tasteless, and subver- SUDGET, 


sive rag. Frequently scatological, it jibes 
at everybody and everything: high, low, AND 
and trivial. 

Below the Belt has published a pur- 
ported purchase order for a dinner party 
at the College president’s house (featur- 
ing luxury items that never grace the 
cafeteria steam tables, including “1 cs 
tenderloins, 8 oz” and “2 cs Weh- 
lenersonnehuher”) plus articles about 
women’s masturbation and bestiality as 
well as a review—with photos— of 
the bizarre fashion parade at a campus 
drag fest that BTB estimated drew 300 
drag queens. 

The anonymous reviewer of the event 
reported spotting a party goer “dressed 
in a tight, tight jumpsuit a la Twiggy.” 
The reviewer went on to complain: “One 
of the oddest things about this drag event 
was the prevalence of men dressed as 
suburban mothers. I’m not sure if this 
was intentional, or if these dowdy togs 
and sun hats were the only things they 
could find in the fashion abyss called 
Oberlin.” 


Senior David Gassoway, the current 


POWER, 


By 
Andrew 
Willeke 
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MNOWLEDGs 


What gou can de te affect the 
budget decisions of Oberlin College 


editor-in-chief, says that irreverence is the point. “Dan 
[Radosh, the founder] wanted to provide something that 
was ruder and more vocal.” Gassoway is continuing the 
founder’s tradition: his first issue for fall 1991 featured a 
depiction of Acting President Al MacKay as nude and 


l. proliferation of specialty publi- 
cations may be countering fragmentation as 


much as fostering it. 


CAUEE AND EFFECT 


or, what will Fred's building look like? 
seats ts face with te pace? 


pregnant, a rendition that echoes Spy magazine’s mock- 


up of a nude-and-pregnant actor Bruce Willis, a take-off 


of Vanity Fair’s famous cover photo of Willis’s nude-and- 
pregnant wife, Demi Moore. 

The obnoxious tone does offend. 

“People who do not want to read the word”—and here 
a he uses an obscenity to which some 
os alumni-magazine readers might object— 
“do not read Below the Belt because it 
appears fairly often,” says Gassoway. 

But the rudeness catches attention. 
Radosh graduated into real-life rude 
publishing—he’s now an intern at Spy 
magazine, a prototype for Below the Belt. 
And BTB proclaims itself to be the most 


popular publication on campus, measured 


staffers, and number of copies printed— 
2000—and picked up by students, says 
Gassoway. 


WAYS AND MEANS 

Desktop publishing technology allows 
students to typeset and even lay out pages 
on computer screens. 

For the first issue of Ichthys “We did 
it all on the Mac,” says staffer Heinz. 
“We just sent it to the printer to be 
printed and stapled.” 

The technology is simple and eco- 
nomical enough that the Student Finance 
Committee can fund a range of periodi- 
cals, which are distributed free on cam- 
pus. Few besides the Review include ads. 
Students can sometimes afford to pub- 
lish themselves, without applying for 
student-activity-fee money. Radosh sub- 
sidized the first issues of Below the Belt 
himself and photocopied them. 

Some publications have eschewed the 
official funding route because of what 


they see as the restrictions imposed by 


by number of submissions, number of 


the chartering process and have raised money from alumni 
or friends outside the campus. Ichthys, for example, pub- 
lished its first—and so far only—issue, a run of about 500 
copies, in October 1991 with $500 raised from an Oberlin 
Christian family, Phil and Laurie Spurlocks, and alumni 
who were members of the Oberlin Christian Fellowship. 
Ichthys has been reluctant to seek an official charter, says 
Heinz. “If you’re chartered, you have to sign a statement 
that you would have homosexuals on the staff. We don’t 
know if we would accept that because it’s not biblical.” 


PREACHING TO THE CHOIR? SO WHAT? 

Out in the wider world, the publishing industry has wit- 
nessed the recent surge—and success—of special-inter- 
est publications, while traditional general-interest 
magazines, such as Time and Newsweek have lost circu- 
lation and advertising. Similarly, over the cable-T'V lines, 
narrow-casting is finding a niche, and networks are los- 
ing viewers. 

Likewise, at Oberlin, students are writing and pub- 
lishing periodicals for others who are very much like 
themselves, instead of purposefully reaching for a broader 
readership. Because they are free, it’s hard to measure 
how widely read any of the publications are. Sometimes 
stacks of offbeat journals remain heaped in the student 
union and libraries, unread, for weeks. Other times, they 
disappear quickly. 

The diversity of views provokes discussion. Ichthys 
staffer Heinz says she has heard students make fun of 
her publication. “They say, ‘It says everyone is going to 
hell.” On the other hand, the journal has engendered a 
grudging admiration. “I’ve heard it given a lot of respect 
because it’s really a serious magazine. They respect our 
boldness in putting it out.” 

And Ichthys, like 
the other alterna- 
tive publications, 
does reach out to 
speak to readers 
beyond the con- 
verted choir. 

“[ve had pro- 
fessors and athe- “91-92 Union, College settle iecareaee 
ists speak to me |leee | eee 
about Ichthys,” 
says Heinz. “Peo- 
ple in Oberlin are 
really curious 
about Christian- 
itv Peoplesare 
really searching. 
But people are 
afraid to get to know a Christian.” 

Some older alumni may perceive the burgeoning of 
narrowly focused student periodicals as yet another 
example of what they perceive as a disturbing frag- 
mentation on campus, a departure from earlier tradi- 
tions when enrollment was smaller and more 
homogeneous and students could take part in com- 
mon activities. 

But in the 1990s, Obies find clustering in self-de- 


erie story 
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fined groups natural and healthy. 

Although Below the Belt sharply mocks the campus’s 
sometimes ponderous political rhetoric, editor 
Gassoway defends the proliferation of publications. 
“The Review doesn’t have an agenda. But if you have 
a community, it is possible now to give that a pub- 
lished voice. It might be countering fragmentation as 
much as fostering it. The publication gives people 
outside the group a chance to read what you’re about.” 

Senior Sarah Feldstein, past editor of Tiferet, felt a 
lack in campus life when she first came: “There are 
aspects of Jewish identity that have not been here on 
campus. People didn’t go to services.” Then Tiferet 
was launched. “All of a sudden, political action and 
Jewish identity could be fused. And for people who 


are not Jewish, it’s a way to learn more, to show there’s 


a multiplicity of Jewish identities. It’s been a way of 
potentially working in coalition on issues.” 

Given the angst of late adolescence and early 
adulthood, alternative publications can form an im- 
portant bridge to growing up. “It’s a time of life when 
you're away from home and people who know you,” 
says Feldstein. In a sheltered student publication, she 
points out, “You can challenge where you come from 
as well as publicize who you are for people who don’t 
know your family. It’s linked to a need to explore 
cultural identity.” O 


As a student LYNN HAESSLY was a member of the 
feminist collective that produced Ruby Tuesday, which 
published for 10 years until 1985, and she was an editor 
at the Oberlin Review, now 118 years old. 


Alternatives Are Not News 


FOR GENERATIONS AT OBERLIN, alternative student publica- 
tions have been born, lived short lives, and then died. Their 
themes have been shaped by prevailing national trends, fla- 
vored by Oberlin’s traditional social concerns, says Oberlin’s 
assistant archivist, Brian Williams. 

The Oberlin Students’ Monthly, launched in 1859, was not ex- 
actly an alternative publication since it preceded the Oberlin Re- 
view, born in 1874. The Monthly died in 1861, yet it set the themes 
that Oberlin continues to brag about. The College wields an 
important moral influence, the magazine argued, alluding to the 
Underground Railroad and the ministers, teachers, and mission- 
aries trained here. And the Monthly drew comparisons that 
Oberlinians still echo: “Our Course of Study falls but little below 
that of Yale itself... . The proficiency of [Oberlin’s] students 
compares favorably with that of Eastern students.” The Monthly 
sniffed that students who complain that Eastern libraries are more 
extensive seldom even go into the library at Oberlin. 

The peace and activism tradition persisted. In 1917, for 
example, the Rational Patriot was launched to proselytize for 
peace. Almost a broadsheet in size, it was printed on heavy 
stock and featured articles such as, “Is War Ever Christian?” 
In the prevailing patriotic climate, however, the Rational Pa- 
triot was criticized for being pro-German, says Williams. 

The alternative publishing phenomenon has continued 
sporadically ever since. In the 1930s, several peace publications 
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Students’ Monthly, | 


emerged, such as the Oberlin Peace Bulletin. In the postwar 
bonhomie of the 1950s, humor publications tweaked the 
campus. And in the 1960s, peace periodicals appeared once 
again. 

During the Great Depression, two mimeographed peace and 
politics journals emerged. ‘The Progress, a self-described “maga- 
zine of controversy” dedicated to promoting radical and Commu- 
nist views, appeared briefly in 1933-34. Articles questioned the 
requirement for students to attend chapel and more boldly ar- 
gued: “Why a Communist must oppose organized religion.” An 
editorial lambasted the College for bringing a Nazi sympathizer 
to campus. After the Progress died, the Oberlin Peace Bulletin, en- 
couraged by President Henry Churchill King, appeared for two 
years, touting the isolationist, socially progressive cause of peace. 

But both political journals were outlived in their era by the 
Olympian, a chatty magazine about campus life that ran from 1930 
to 1938. It was evidently popular enough to draw significant ad- 
vertising from local merchants, including two miniature golf 
courses, the Campus Restaurant, the Apollo Theater, and a dry 
cleaner’s. A typical Ohympian artcle nattered on about “Betty Coed” 
and the way she throws on her clothes any which way half the 
time. 

Silly, yes. But maybe the 1990s version, Below the Belt, is on 
to something the political rags haven’t mastered: a sense of 
humor.—LH 
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Franklin Roosevelt, 


uilder and Bibliophile 


BY GEOFFREY C. WARD ’62 


be said to have had few disappointments in his life. 

Nor did he dwell often on his own shortcomings. 

But one failing did bother him: He did not write very 
well. He didn’t have to, of course. Most presidents, most 
politicians, can’t write. Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln were rare exceptions. And in Raymond Moley 
and Robert Sherwood and Samuel Rosenman, FDR had 
a band of especially gifted ghosts, standing ready to 
translate his ideas into rhetoric that moved the world— 
and to do so, unlike their modern counterparts, without 
calling attention to themselves. 

But it was more than mere vanity that made Roosevelt 
insist that his top aides possess what one of them called 
“a passion for anonymity.” FDR was genuinely embar- 
rassed not to be a writer. 

When Harry Hopkins first went to London on his 
behalf, FDR asked his emissary to find out from Win- 
ston Churchill “who writes his stuff.” On his return, 
Hopkins told friends how much he dreaded having to tell 
the boss that the British prime minister wrote it all himself. 

The real source of Roosevelt’s sensitivity on this score, 
I believe, was that his failure as a literary craftsman was 
to him the most glaring possible reminder that he was 
not, somehow, the man Theodore Roosevelt had been. 

It is hard now to recall the impact TR had on the 
country he found himself happily in charge of at 43, 
upon the death of William Mckinley. One vanquished 
enemy called him “a steam engine in trousers.” An awed 
British visitor compared him to Niagara Falls among the 
natural wonders of the world. 


ITH THE SINGULAR EXCEPTION OF THE 
infantile paralysis that locked him in his wheelchair, Franklin 


Roosevelt, elected four times president of the United States, can 


He was a supremely confident president at a supremely 
confident time, young, vigorous, absolutely certain of his 
country’s greatnes—and his own. 

My grandfather was one of those smitten by Theodore 
Roosevelt as a young man. To him, FDR would always 
seem a pale and sinuous imitation. My father could never 
quite understand his father’s nostalgia for TR; FDR re- 
mains his Roosevelt. 

But Franklin Roosevelt himself belonged to my 
grandfather’s generation. It was only after FDR’s elec- 
tion as governor of New York in 1928 that he felt able to 
give orders that he was no longer to be introduced to 
audiences as the fifth cousin of the late president. 

No one revered TR more than FDR, or FDR’s 
mother, Sara Delano Roosevelt, who urged her son to 
model himself after “dear, sweet Cousin Theodore,” who 
had demonstrated even to her satisfaction that a politi- 
cian could remain a gentleman. 

When young Franklin, a 17-year-old Groton school- 
boy, was told he needed eyeglasses, he insisted he be 
allowed to wear a gold-rimmed pince-nez, just like the one 
recently worn by TR as he fought his way up Kettle 
Hill. While at Harvard, he caught cold marching through 
Cambridge in a downpour chanting his cousin’s name 
alongside his fellow Young Republicans. 

He married TR’s favorite niece, and thereafter was 
pleased to call TR “Uncle Ted,” though he had no real 
right to do so, and he shamelessly emulated TR during 
his first years in politics, shouting “bully!,” flashing his 
big Roosevelt teeth, picking the same sort of fights with 
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‘Tammany Hall that had helped propel TR to prominence. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roosevelt would say 
much later, “was the greatest man I ever knew,” and the 
hostility and suspicion with which the the Oyster Bay 
branch of the family greeted every success of the Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt whom they considered a usurper, was a 
source of genuine sadness to him and to his wife even 
after they reached the White House. 

Much of TR’s hyperkinetic energy was poured into 
writing. During his crowded lifetime, he found the time 
to write some 150,000 letters and publish 38 books, on 
everything from naval history to grizzly bears, personal 
conduct to national preparedness (and when he was not 
writing books he was devouring them: travelling to Africa 
on safari in 1909, he took with him 100 volumes especially 
bound in pigskin so that the blood from his kills could 
easily be wiped off.) 

Again and again, FDR would try and fail to match his 
cousin’s literary record, to prove himself a writer as well 
as a statesman. Early in his marriage, he attempted two 
novels. In the first, abandoned after just two pages, the 
hero was to be George Richards, a young self-made mil- 
lionaire who, like his creator, was of “good, solid New 
England ancestry.” 

George Richard’s wife, however, was already very dif- 
ferent from his own: “Browning Clubs and other uplift- 
ing agencies among the fashionable ladies of . . . that day 
meant nothing to [Mrs. Richards],” he wrote, perhaps a 
little wistfully. “Her husband, her children and her house 
were to her the beginning and the end.” 

Roosevelt’s second novel revolved around a rich young 
bibliophile named Egbert, who inherited from his father 
a copy of the rarest book in the world. No one knows 
what was to happen after that—though Roosevelt did 
manage to stick to this one for four pages. 

While assistant secretary of the navy in 1919, FDR 
talked Harper and Brothers into giving him and his top 
aide, Louis Howe, a tidy advance for a book to be called 
The Work of the Navy Ashore. But in the end he never 
wrote anything at all, because he was not sure whether it 
was politically wise to be too closely identified after the 
war with the work he had done during it, under his then- 
controversial superior, Josephus Daniels. 

After polio immobilized him in 1921, FDR spent sev- 
eral winters sailing off Florida, and again tried his hand 
at writing. He actually managed to complete an admir- 
ing profile of Alexander Hamilton, began a biography of 
John Paul Jones, gave it up in favor of a screenplay 
about the naval hero, abandoned that, too, then tried a 
history of the United States with no more luck. 

“It had just been something to do,” he told an advisor 
who rather gingerly asked him about it during his presi- 
dency. “I thought all our histories lacked movement and 
a sense of direction. The nation was clearly going some- 
where right from the first. I thought I could do better 
with that idea than had been done before.” 

He could not. He had little of his cousin’s literary gift 
or self-discipline, would always be less skilled as play- 
wright than actor, acutely sensitive to how words made 
him sound and wonderfully adept at altering the words 
of others to make himself sound still better, but pedes- 
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trian at putting them together himself. 

He never entirely abandoned the notion of somehow 
producing a best-seller, however. In 1936, he contracted 
with Benett Cerf, the head of Random House, to publish 
his public papers and addresses in five volumes. Cerf was 


t sometimes seemed to his friends 


and family that Franklin Roosevelt collected 


everything. 


pleased, but unsure of how the books would do, and 
sought to lower the president’s sights a little by remind- 
ing him that Herbert Hoover’s papers had sold just 2000 
sets. 

This strategy didn’t work. 

“Hoover sold 2000!” Roosevelt laughed. “We'll sell a 
million!” 

The books appeared the following year, at the height 
of the Supreme Court-packing fight, and sold just 7000 
sets. “We discovered,” Cerf remembered, “that any- 
body who had $15 to spend on books at one time 
hated Franklin Roosevelt.” 

To prove it, he cited an order he received from a 


Some Prefatory Remarks about 


the Old Stacks, and Uncle Andrew 


It’s wonderful to be back here tonight, in the very room in which it 
seems to me I spent most of my four years at Oberlin. The library was 
central to my Oberlin education. I don’t believe there was a corner of 
the old stacks I didn’t visit, and it’s clear from the plans I’ve heard about 
today that the library will be central to the Oberlin experience for genera- 
tions of students to come. 

I do want to say one more thing before I talk about FDR and his library. 

Somewhere here in the audience is Professor Andrew Bongiorno, 
whom I am old enough to have called Uncle Andrew all my life. He 
is, as you all know, a great and indefatigable teacher, and both my 
brother, Andrew (who is named for him), and I still routinely send 
him our new books, then try not to worry about what he thinks. 
This effort always fails. 

I recently sent him my fourth book and received his reaction just as | 
left home to come here. He liked it, thank God. But he also gently 
pointed out that I still had a problem with who and whom. 

[ shall try to do better, Uncle Andrew. 

My son, Nathan, now has a novel which I suspect he’ll soon be 
sending along, and when the time comes I fully expect his still un- 
dreamt-of son or daughter to be sending his or her first manuscript to 


great-great Uncle Andrew.—GCW 


Roosevelt dedicated his 
library to the spirit of 

peace. Two wings, 
named for FDR’s wife, 


Eleanor, were added in 


20 


the mid-1970s. 


Boston bookseller: “We'll buy as many sets as you can 
deliver, bound in Roosevelt’s own skin!” 


ROOSEVELT THE COLLECTOR 

But if FDR never did write books, and only rarely read 
anything more demanding than newspapers or mystery 
novels, he did collect them. 

Springwood, the Roosevelt house at Hyde Park, would 
eventually contain some 15,000 volumes. ‘Twenty-five 
hundred of them concerned the navy, but FDR also 
amassed miniature books, children’s books, children’s 
books in French; first editions; books about Dutchess 
County and the Hudson River. 

In fact, it sometimes seemed to his friends and family 
that Franklin Roosevelt collected everything: more than 
a million stamps in 150 matching albums; coins; medals; 
1200 naval prints and paintings; more than 200 fully 
rigged ship models; armies of miniature donkeys, el- 
ephants, Scotties, and pigs; English political cartoons; 
stuffed birds and birding guides; colonial documents and 
ships’ logs and Christmas cards and walking sticks; and 
37 leather-bound volumes filled with photographs of 
naval vessels, each carefully captioned in his own bold, 
slanting hand. 

And then there were his papers. Even before Roosevelt 
became the greatest war leader since Lincoln, volume 
alone made FDR’s papers unique. Because of the special 
relationship his fellow citizens felt they enjoyed with the 
man who had allayed their fears and restored their faith 
during the Great Depression and who addressed them 
in their living rooms as “my friends,” he received an 
unheard-of avalanche of mail: Herbert Hoover had re- 
ceived some 400 letters a day, FDR liked to point out, 
while he routinely got more than four thousand. 

Meanwhile, the vast expansion of federal responsibil- 
ity over which he presided was yielding an equally vast 
proliferation of official paperwork. (The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library would eventually contain 16 million 
pages of personal and official papers—more than 45 tons 
of documents, all of them generated in the prexerox, 
precomputer age.) 

FDR was incapable of throwing anything away. “As a 
result,” he once said, “we have a mine for which future 
historians will curse as well as praise me.” 


In 1937, in the midst of the second presidential term, 


which even FDR then thought would be his last, he 
began to think about what should be done with it all. 

A president’s papers had always been considered his 
personal property. George Washington himself set that 
precedent, bundling up his files and taking them home 
with him in 1797 to Mount Vernon. There, he hoped 
to build a library to house them, but never quite got 
around to it. 

No other president ever did either, and during the 
142 intervening years, precious historical documents were 
burned, sold, swapped, given away as souvenirs, cut up 
for autographs, scattered among repositories all across 
the country. 

There were rare exceptions to the slipshod rule: the 
papers of John and John Quincy Adams were preserved 
alongside those of other members of their illustrious 
family at the Adams home in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and after the death of Rutherford B. Hayes his admirers 
established a memorial library at his family estate in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, that became an important center for the 
study of Reconstruction. But for the most part, the 
records of the presidency before Roosevelt were ragged 
and disappointingly incomplete. 

In 1903, the Library of Congress took it upon itself to 
salvage what it could, and by the late 1930s had man- 
aged to assemble the bulk of what survived of the papers 
of 22 chief executives. 

This arrangement might have satisfied most of FDR’s 
31 predecessors, but it did not please him. No chief ex- 
ecutive cheerfully ignored more presidential traditions 
than did Franklin Roosevelt, and none was more sure of 
his own special place in history. 

And so, he decided upon a characteristically unprecedented 
solution to the problem of what to do with his papers—and 
his collections, which Roosevelt himself once called “very 
conglomerate, hit-or-miss, all-over-the place . . .” No exist- 
ing institution, not even the Library of Congress, had room 
for it all—and he could not bear to think of breaking it up. 
And even if room for everything could somehow have been 
made somewhere, FDR refused to have the record of his life 
buried amid those of others. 

“Such a collection would be the tail on the dog,” he 
told one admirer, “and . . . my idea is to have the whole 
thing in a place by itself.” 

That place could be nowhere else but Springwood, 
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the serene estate on which he had been born and brought 
up and to which he returned some 200 times as president. 

To blunt the criticism of his enemies, who were cer- 
tain to see in this novel scheme evidence of an unseemly 
desire to glorify himself, he first needed the support of 
what he called “the fraternity of historians.” He began 
trying to win that support in February 1938 with a letter 
to Samuel Eliot Morison, a fellow yachtsman and Harvard 
man, already friendly to the administration. 

“I have recently been harboring a somewhat ambi- 
tious thought of creating a repository for manuscripts, 
correspondence, books, reports, etc., etc., relating to this 
period of our national history,” the president told 
Morison. Without such a repository, this material would 
be scattered everywhere: “For example, my own papers 
should, under the old method, be divided among the 
Navy Department, the Library of Congress, the New 
York State Historical Division in Albany, the New York 
City Historical Society, Harvard University and various 
members of my family.” 


those of a personal nature and of college days, should be 
kept together in the order in which they are filed. It 
does not so much matter where they are kept, as long as 
the repository is fireproof and the guardians faithful— 
for I suppose you would wish to put a 50-year limit on 
their use by any save authorized biographers. But whatever 
you do, Mr. President, don’t break up the collection . . .” 

That was just what Roosevelt wanted to hear, and he 
got Morison to help him convene a luncheon for histori- 
ans, journalists, and others who might be helpful to his 
project, personally drawing up the guest list with a prac- 
ticed politician’s eye toward geographical balance that 
made sure to include among the Easterners “1 Texas 
man,” and “1 Pacific Coast man.” 

“The ostensible purpose of the luncheon,” remem- 
bered Waldo Leland, the retired executive director of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, “was to at- 
tain [our] advice and approval . . . and this was reported 
to be entirely favorable and the approval unanimous. 
(But had it been otherwise I do not think it would have 


Morison agreed: “In my opinion a// your papers, even 


(continued on page 41) 


Roosevelt Biographer Helps Launch 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library 


“THE IDEA IS TO CREATE an organization with a life of its own, one 
that will provide strong, ongoing support for the library,” says Ray 
English, Azariah Smith Root director of libraries, speaking of the 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library. Geoffrey C. Ward ’62 
helped bring the organization to life the evening of November 2 

when he delivered this year’s Harold Jantz Memorial Lecture to an 
audience of mostly library friends. The lecture, “FDR: Builder and 
Bibliophile,” is printed in these pages. (Members of the Class of 
1929 endowed the Harold Jantz Memorial Lectureship to honor 


their late classmate, a distinguished literary scholar and camara 


The next day—sponsored by 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College) and the college’s 
Department of History—Ward, 
principal writer of the Ci War 
television series, gave a second 
campus talk, “History on Screen 
and off.” 

Ward’s first talk was preceded 
by other events celebrating the in- 
auguration of the friends group. 
Tours of campus libraries, an after- 
noon panel discussion and business 
meeting, and a reception and din- 


ner filled the day. 


President of the Friends of the Geoffrey Ward (center) shares a laugh with Ray English (on Ward's right) 
Oberlin College Library Scott and Sam Goldberg, emeritus professor of mathematics, during the Friends 
Bennett ’60, librarian of Johns of the Library reception. In the background Emeritus Professor of Physics 
David Anderson chats with Robert Longsworth, professor of English, and 


supported both university- and Erwin Griswold °25, honorary president of the friends group. 


Hopkins University, says he has 


public-library friends groups throughout his career. 

“Libraries are special in people’s lives,” he says, and friends 
groups celebrate users’ “affection for libraries.” ‘They also provide 
fellowship and “things that are fun to do.” 

The Oberlin group will decide its own activities, English says, 
which could include receptions to honor faculty authors, work- 
shops on book collecting or binding, book sales, displays of rare 
books, lectures, special publications, and trips to other libraries. 

Members of the friends make a minimum contribution of 
$25 > if students) a year. Contributions are used for the friends’ 
activities and to provide addi- 
tional financial support for the 
library outside the regular li- 
brary budget. 

William Roe 64, designated 
at the friends’ inaugural din- 
ner as the group’s first life 
member, matched the total of 
all membership contributions 
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received by the Friends of the 
Oberlin College Library be- 
tween October 11 and the in- 
augural events. As of Feb- 
ruary 1, founding members 
of the Friends of the Oberlin 
College Library totaled 385, 
and $29,020 had been re- 
ceived in membership con- 
tributions and the member- 
ship challenge gift. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY tnited 


Methodist Church minister 
James Heininger 53 B.D. retired 
in June as pastor of Countryside 
Chapel in Convoy, Ohio. James 
lives in Lakewood, Ohio.W The 
Summer 1991 OAM incorrectly 
reported that Richard Lammers 
54 B.D. retired from Japan’s 
United Church Board for World 
Ministries. Richard and his wife, 
Martha, were missionaries in 
Japan with the Board for World 
- Ministries of the United Church 
of Christ-U.S.A. The couple lives 
in Pleasant Hill, Tenn., where 
Richard is a church deacon and 
a volunteer at a nearby nursing 
home. 


I9E7 an exhibition of 
100-year-old East Amherst, N.Y., 
artist Lucie Emma _ Root 
Langeley’s works— Country Liv- 
ing in Western New York, 1929- 
1991— opened October 26 at the 
Amherst Museum Colony Park. 


g 2 é 8 To honor his par- 


ents John Lord Davis has con- 
tributed $750,000 to found the 


Francis Ward and Lydia Lord 
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“Consummate Collaborator” turns 85 with fanfare; 
Two more self-defined groups affiliate; 
Obies return—to Oberlin and D.C. 


g 


700 Friends 
Honor William Duncan Allen 


by Laurie Schneider '80 


or a change, the only accompaniment 
| Rice a from William Duncan Allen 
28, ’36 was his presence. The man known 
as the “Consummate Collaborator” marked 
his 85th birthday with a gala celebration 
December 8. After decades of accompany- 
ing a constellation of star musicians, he could 
sit back in his front-row seat and enjoy the 
show along with some 700 friends who had 
gathered at the Calvin Simmons Theatre in 
Oakland, California. 

A year in the planning, the tribute was 
presented by the Golden Gate chapter of 
the National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians, of which Allen is a past president. 
The diversity of the audience—people of 
all ages and ethnic and musical back- 
grounds— was testimony to the influence 
of the beloved musician and educator. 
Friends came from as far away as Hawaii 
and the Bahamas to attend the musical 
birthday party. 

The afternoon program, which ran three- 
and-a-half hours, included an impassioned 
Chopin scherzo, soaring spirituals, and 
George Gershwin’s “Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now.” Tenor George Shirley sang 
an especially apt and touching rendition of 
Youmans’s “Without a Song.” (“PI never 
know what makes the rain to fall./I’ll never 


know what makes the grass to grow./I only know 
there ain’t no love at all without a song.”) 

Baritone William Warfield acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, toting trophies and plaques 
across the stage and reading from the scores 
of letters, certificates, and proclamations that 
arrived from well-wishers across the nation. 
President and Mrs. Bush sent their greet- 
ings, as did the California legislature and the 
U.S. Congress. Officials from the across-the- 
bay rival cities of San Francisco and Oakland 
each declared a date in December as Wil- 
liam Duncan Allen Day. 

Since the start of his career—when he 
played piano for the boys’ glee club at 
Jefferson High School in Portland, Oregon— 
Allen has gone on to accompany some of the 
best-known performers of his day, including 
Warfield, Shirley, Paul Robeson, Camilla 
Williams, Betty Allen, and on one occasion, 
Leontyne Price. For 10 years, from 1943 to 
1953, he toured and recorded with baritone 
Todd Duncan. 

Allen’s career as an educator has included 
teaching appointments at Howard and Fisk 
universities and at Talladega College in Ala- 
bama. He has also shared his expertise with 
the public at large as a music critic and col- 
umnist for 10 years with both the Oakland 
Post and the San Francisco Sun-Reporter. 
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William Duncan Allen's long musical career includes his 
accompaniment for William Warfield, George Shirley, Paul 
Robeson, and Leontyne Price. 


Over the years, he has worked with many 
Bay Area youth groups, including the San 
Francisco Boys’ Chorus, which opened the 
birthday festivities with a setting of Psalm 
121, and the Young Musicians Program at 
the University of California at Berkeley. For 
20 years he was music director of the Junior 
Bach Festival. 

For his work as a teacher and mentor for 


three generations, the San Francisco 
Chronicle recently called Allen one of the 
Bay Area’s leading musical citizens. 

He continues to visit friends around the 
world and to perform as one of the princi- 
pal accompanists in the Today’s Artists 
Concert Series in San Francisco and in 
Yachats, Oregon. His performances have 
enlivened the Oberlin class reunions he has 
attended over the years. 

Eldon Wolf, a friend of 35 years, noted 
in his reflections during the gala that Allen 
is a prolific correspondent who sometimes 
rises at 2 A.M. to write letters and send pro- 
grams of concerts to his many friends, and 
who—as a gourmet cook—still fiercely 
defends the boundaries of his kitchen. 

“William Duncan Allen is a very special 
human being,” said composer Olly Wilson, 
professor of music at UC Berkeley and 
former faculty member of the Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

“He is a beacon of light for that aspect of 
the human spirit that finds its most brilliant 
expression in the written tradition of Afri- 
can-American music. ... We are all in- 
spired by and grateful for his career and his 
presence. He is indeed a superb musical 
collaborator. We are better musicians and 
better human beings because of him.” 


LAURIE SCHNEIDERG the assistant editor 


of Berkeleyan, the faculty and staff newspaper of 


the University of California at Berkeley. 


Board Endorses Two New Alumni Groups, 
Discusses Admissions, Development 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


HE charters of two new self-defined af- 
filiate groups—the Association of Dis- 
abled Alumni (ADA) and the Oberlin College 
Alumni Bowlers Association (OCABA)— 
were endorsed by the Alumni Association 
Executive Board during its meeting Novem- 
ber 16 and 17. 
According to its charter, the ADA will 
facilitate communication between disabled 
alumni, allowing members to educate one 
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another about issues of common concern at 
the College and nationwide. Members will 
act as mentors and advocates for current 
Oberlin students with disabilities, and will 
consult with the College administration to 
make the Oberlin environment more acces- 
sible to students, alumni, faculty, staff, and 
community members with disabilities. 

The OCABA has been functioning, al- 
beit unofficially, for two years, and already 


Davis Chair of Religion at Oberlin. 
John’s father, TE 

Francis Lord 
Davis, gradu- 
ated from Ober- 
lin’s seminary in 
1889, and his 
mother, Lydia 
Lord Davis, was 


a cofounder of Davis 
the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association. 


E 92 7 Poet Margaret Peck 


Secrist celebrated her 86th birth- 
day in October. She lives in 
Andover, Ohio, and continues to 
publish her poetry in magazines 
and the Andover newspaper. 


i 929 The North Ameri- 


can Society for the Psychology of 
Sport and Physical Activity’s first 
President’s Award was presented 
to Alfred W. Hubbard in June for 
his leadership in establishing 
motor-behavior and sports psy- 
chology as a research area. 
WAlthough research remains 
biologist Bob Kroc’s primary in- 
terest, he is also a board mem- 
ber of the Sansum Medical 
Research Foundation in Santa 
Barbara, where he lives, and the 
Medical Foundation of Buffalo 
Research Inst. 


193 i LaJolla, Calif., 


organist Leslie Pratt Spelman 
was profiled in @agF== 

the August 1991 
issue of The 
American Organ- 
ist. Although he 
retired as direc- 
tor of the U. 
Redlands School 
of Music in Spelman 


1968, Leslie still gives organ les- 


Sons. 


1934 In 1989, after 39 


years as a teacher and practi- 
tioner of internal medicine, 
Pauline Rohm Goger retired . She 
lives in Stanton, N.J.W Lillian 
Kennedy Welsch has moved from 
DuBois to Erie, Pa., where she 
lives in the Regency Retirement 
Apartments, near her daughter 
and son-in-law. Lillian is a vol- 
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1934 CONTINUED 


unteer at a day school near her 
home. 


i 93 5 In October South 


Gate Junior H.S. (South Gate, 
Calif.) volunteer tutor Russell S. 
Brown celebrated his 10th anni- 
versary working in the school’s 
English-as-a-second-language 
reading and math classes. A re- 
tired controller with National 
Technology, a division of Gen- 
eral Automation, Russell lives in 
South Gate with his wife of 52 
years, Mary Carolyn. 


1936 Retired San Fran- 


cisco State U. professor of Rus- 
sian history Peter K. Christoff’s 
book An Introduction to Nine- 
teenth-Century Slavophilism: Iu. F. 
Samarin has been published by 
Westview Press. It is the fourth 
and final volume in Peter’s series 
on leading Slavophiles. 


E 938 Cleveland-area 


resident Janet Brown Hutchison 
has been named to the Commu- 
nity Board of Kendal at Oberlin, 
a nonprofit retirement commu- 


nity being developed in Oberlin. 


i939 Arlington, Va. 


resident Anne Bradford Cadman- 
Walker is part-time office man- 
ager and researcher with the 
Buffalo News's Washington, 
D.C., bureau. She also writes 
feature and travel articles and 
edits the Arlington League of 
Women Voters’ newsletter, 
Bulletin. Anne and her husband, 
Randal Walker, often see 
Emma Rose Hubbard Martin 
°41.WIn July Amsterdam’s 
Skin Foundation Chanfleury 
van ljsselstein awarded its 
medal to Psoriasis Research In- 
stitute president Eugene Farber 
for his contributions to derma- 
tology. WCarl and Mabel Dot 
“Dorothy” Jones Schneider’s new 
book, Into the Breach: American 
Women Overseas in World War I, 
has been published by Viking 
Press. Paragon House will pub- 
lish a revised edition of their first 
book, Sound Off? American Mili- 
tary Women Speak Out, in fall 
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Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Alumni 


Hold Reunion in Oberlin 


Oberlin’s first on-campus 

reunion of lesbian, gay, 

and bisexual alumni, held 

October 11 to 13, was 

probably the first such 

reunion at any college or 

university in the country, 

and perhaps the world. 

More than 40 alumni 

from classes ranging from 

1937 to 1991 and their 

guests attended the 

event, which coincided 

with National Coming | 33 

Out Day. ear. i Pe 
The weekend’s events, x: J): 


project, reunion partici- 
pants tape recorded 
memories of their 
Oberlin experiences. The 
Alumni Association is 
transcribing the tapes, 
and more narratives are 
being collected from 
alumni who could not 
attend the reunion. A 
compilation of the re- 
cordings and narratives 
will be available in the 
a spring. Alumni wishing 
7 to order a copy of the 

@@— booklet should call or 
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which began with a wel- Humorist Ellen Orleans skewered smart write to the Alumni As- 
come from Acting Presi- bombs, sex, corporate America, and National ~— sociation. 


dent Alfred MacKay, in- Coming Out Day in Can’t Keep a Straight 
cluded a meeting with the Face, her dinner-comedy theater piece. 


General Faculty Com- 

mittee on Lesbian, Gay Men, and Bisexual 
Concerns; a reading by lesbian humorist 
Ellen Orleans 83; a performance by the 
duo Musica Femina—flutist Kristan Knapp 
70 and guitarist Janna MacAuslan; and a 
cotillion ball. The group held a memorial 
service in Fairchild Chapel for alumni and 
friends who have died of AIDS. 


As part of the group’s oral-history 


produces a newsletter and has a mailing list. 
The group was organized, says its charter, to 
help alumni bowlers keep abreast of current 
bowling information and issues, as well as to 
help them keep in touch with one another. 
OCABA is planning to hold its Third Annual 
Alumni Bowling Fun-Raiser during this year’s 
Commencement Weekend. 

Alumni who would like to have their names 
and addresses included in either ADA or 
OCABA’s mailing lists should call or write to 
Margaret Sahs Erickson ’62, director of on- 
campus alumni activities. Phone: (216) 775- 
8692. Address: Oberlin College Alumni 


Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, 
and Bisexual Alumni, 
whose confidential mail- 
ing list numbers nearly 900 persons, is a 
self-defined group affiliated with the 
Alumni Association. The group’s purpose, 
according to its 1989 charter, is to “facili- 
tate the relationship between the College 
and its lesbian, gay, and bisexual alumni 
and to increase the visibility of LGB per- 
sons and concerns in the life of the col- 
lege."—-MWB 


Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Also at the meeting the Executive Board 
created an ad-hoc Merchandise Committee to 
consider marketing to alumni high-quality 
merchandise that promotes Oberlin College. 
Committee members will screen items for those 
that might appeal to alumni, such as the 
Oberlin College chair, watch, and brass lamp 
recently made available through the associa- 
tion. They will consider only sales programs 
that will not involve the association’s staff and 
will not review products already marketed by 
the Oberlin Co-op. Any proceeds received by 
the association will be used to cover College 
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costs. Alumni who wish to be excluded from 
future merchandise mailings should let the 
Alumni Association know. 

During the meeting the board accepted 
the resignation of Stephen Meyer ’79, Ex- 
ecutive Board member, Admissions Advisory 
Committee chairperson, and Houston alumni 
admissions coordinator. Steve, a geologist, 
will be leaving the country to work with Shell 
Oil International in Nigeria. Peter Kirsch 
79 will fill Steve’s unexpired term on the 
board and will head the committee. 
Georganne Cassat ’72 will take over alumni 
admissions in Houston. The board also re- 
affirmed its standing policy of giving stu- 
dents or student groups access to alumni lists 
only for career purposes or for officially 
chartered student publications. 

Over the weekend board members dis- 
cussed admissions issues with Tom Hayden, 
director of College admissions, and Debra 
Chermonte, associate director of admissions 


and coordinator of the alumni admissions 
program. They discussed alumni- and de- 
velopment-budget issues with Ron Stephany, 
vice-president for development and alumni 
affairs, and endorsed the development office’s 
plan to create conservatory class agents for 
each cluster, thus involving more conserva- 
tory alumni in the life of the institution and 
the Alumni Council. 

At a meeting with James Helm, acting 
dean of the college, board members contin- 
ued the discussion of 21st-century Oberlin 
that began during the Alumni Council’s 
September meeting. Board member Betty 
Spelman 736 called the discussion “stimulat- 
ing,” and said it reflected the dedication of 
president Yuan Chang ’56 “to guiding an 
enthusiastic board in exploration of the 
association’s role in relation to the College.” 


MIDGE WoobD BRITTINGHAM sg 
executive director of the Alumni Association. 


Autumn Brings Nine Alumni Back to Campus 


URING fall semester the ASOC (Alumni 
Di Service to Oberlin ke 
College) program spon- we 
sored the return to cam- 
pus of nine alumni, who 
offered the college com- 
munity a glimpse of their 
areas of expertise. 

Wayneab Truneh 87 
and Delbert Mason ’56 
kicked off the fall pro- Truneh 
gram even before the se- aE 
mester began. As part of 
the College’s Presidents’ 
Science Scholars Pro- 
gram Conference, they 
discussed with incoming 
students their experiences 
as minorities in medical 
school. Wayneab, a 
third-year student at Mason 
Loma Linda Medical College, was a biology 
major and Student Support Services science 
intern while an Oberlin student. Mason, a 
pediatrician at the Oberlin Clinic, was a 
chemistry and pre-med major at Oberlin. He 


earned an M.D. degree at the School of 
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Medicine of Western Reserve University 
(now Case Western Reserve University). 
Darrell Bailey ’75, director of the In- 
diana University School of Music at Indi- 
ana University—Purdue University at In- 
dianapolis (IUPUI), spoke October 3 
about technology-en- gm 
hanced music education 
in the 2lst century. A 
researcher in computer- 
based music instruction 
and learning as well as 
designer of IUPUI’s 
state-of-the-art Com- 
puter Music Technol- 
ogy Facility, Darrell Bailey 
teaches choral conducting and methods, 
vocal pedagogy, show and jazz choir, mu- 
sic appreciation, and computer-based ap- 
plications in music teaching and perfor- 
mance at the university. He earned three 
degrees at Oberlin: a B.A. in music, a 
Mus.B in organ and music education, and 
an M.M. in teaching. He received a Ed.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois. His 


visit was sponsored by the conservatory’s 
Music Education Department. 


1992. Carl and Dorothy are 
working on a history of Ameri- 
can women during the Progres- 
sive Era. 


: 940 At Professor David 


Egloff's request, Kansas State U. 
professor emeritus in soil science 
Orville Bidwell has sent a box 
of Kansas soil for use in a 
comparative-soils laboratory for 
Oberlin environmental-studies 
majors. 


i941 During the Col- 


lege’s weekend celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of foot- 
ball at Oberlin Robert Beers and 
eight other members of the 
College’s 1940 football team met 
for dinner at the Oberlin Inn. 
Robert later wrote and mailed 
to his fellow team members a 
poem commemorating the 
celebration. VW Former Conserva- 
tory of Music secretary Margaret 
Glider Papworth has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the dean of 


the conservatory. Margaret lives 
in Oberlin. 


1942 Rowland Berthoff’s 


letter about the eensy-beensy 
spider controversy appeared in 
the “Letters” section of the Fall 
1991 OAM, but his home town 
was incorrectly identified as 
Princeton. For the past 30 
years Rowland has lived in St. 
Louis, Mo.W Former managing 
editor of the Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., Steamboat Pilot Helen Dunn 
Richards has joined the Peace 
Corps. She teaches English in Sri 
Lanka. 


1943 After an 18-year 


sabbatical during which she 
raised five children, biology 
teacher Elizabeth Buell Johnson 
taught science for three years at 
the junior-high-school level. She 
and her husband, Donald, live 
in Macomb, Ill. They have six 
grandchildren.W The 20th an- 
niversary celebration of the 
Friends of Langley Porter Psy- 
chiatric Inst., held October 25 
in San Francisco, honored the 
institute’s founder, Irving Philips. 
A child and adolescent psychia- 
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trist, he is professor of psy- 
chiatry at U. gg 
California, San 
Francisco. A 
week earlier Irv- 
ing was honored 
at a symposium, 
‘Towards the Fu- 
ture: Trends in 
Child and Ado- Philips 
lescent Psychiatry, sponsored by 
the U. California, San Francisco- 
Laurel Heights Conference 
Center. 


1946 Nancy Williams 


Cook has made a contribution 
toward the purchase of the 
Camden Bog “in remembrance 
of those wonderful early morn- 
ing field trips.” Nancy says 
George Jones’s field biology 
course influenced her environ- 
mental awareness and apprecia- 
tion of nature. She lives in San 
Marino Valley, Calif.W Since her 
arrival in Maine in 1980, Jean 
Galloway Fine has volunteered at 
the Maine Audubon Society and 
participated in environmental 
education with local school 
classes. She also is involved in a 
family farm, managed by her son, 
Ken, that produces Maine-certi- 
fied organic vegetables. 


1948 Richard Eisenhauer, 
of Cleveland Hts., Ohio, calls 
alumni attention to what he read 
in a recent Cleveland Plain 
Dealer article. According to the 
article's author, the nickname for 
Oberlin's sports teams dates back 
to 1886, when the athletic 
programs were for men only. 
‘Team members received a var- 
sity O, and were called Ye O 
Men—later Yeomen.WAt its 
25th anniversary celebration 
held in July, the National 
Assoc. of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators named 
the late James Moore to its 
Roll of Service. James, an 


honorary association member, 
was director of student finan- 
cial assistance programs in the 


Dept. of Education’s Office of 


Postsecondary Education. ¥ After 
receiving the M.S. degree in 
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Jeanne Larsen ’71, 
sinologist and translator 
of Chinese and author of 
two novels, Si/k Road and 
Bronze Mirror, teaches 
creative writing at 
Hollins College. Her two 
readings on campus in 
October, one prose and 
one poetry, were spon- Larsen 
sored by the Creative Writing Department. 
A religion major at Oberlin, Jeanne taught 
English at Tunghai University in Taiwan as 
a Shansi representative for two years after 
graduation. She earned an M.A. degree in 
creative writing at Hollins, and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in comparative literature at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

In October, John 
Kennedy 82 talked with 
students about life as a 
free-lance musician. As 
part of the Professional 
Development for Musi- 
cians class taught by 
Albert Hunt of the Of- 7. 
fice of Career Develop- Kennedy 


ment and Placement, he discussed starting 
and sustaining a new music group; the ele- 
ments necessary to form a successful cham- 
ber ensemble; and the processes of achiev- 
ing not-for-profit status, developing a board 
of directors, developing an audience, writing 
grants, and finding the ensemble’s niche in 
the music world. John founded Essential 
Music, an ensemble of flexible instrumenta- 
tion devoted to past and present works of 
the American experimental tradition, with 
Charles Wood ’82 in 1987. As director of 
the Spoleto Festival USA’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Perspectives series, he hosts and leads 
the annual broadcasts of the concerts for 
National Public Radio. He has designed 
programs and workshops for New York 
Young Audiences and 
Stamford Public Schools. 

On November 11 
noted actor and profes- 
sional musician Avery 
Brooks ’70—who was in 
Cleveland several days 
performing his one-man 
drama, Paul Robeson, at 


the Great Lakes Theater 


Peace Corps Alumni Reunite 


At least two Oberlin alumni—Judy 
Appleton and Maury Sterns, both ’62— 
were among the 4000 Peace Corps 
alumni who converged in Washington, 
D.C., August 1 to 4 to celebrate the 
corps’s 30th anniversary. Here, photo- 
graphed on the 
last day of the 
celebration Judy 
and Maury flank 
Democratic Sena- 
tor Harris Wofford 
of Pennsylvania, 
former deputy di- 
rector of the Peace 
Corps, and Sargent 
Shriver, first direc- 
tor of the corps. 
From 1969 to 
1970, after earning 
an M.D. degree at 


U. Rochester, Judy was a Peace Corps 
staff physician in Sri Lanka. She has been 
Oberlin College’s physician and medical 
coordinator since 1977. As a volunteer 
with the corps’s first Venezuelan univer- 
sity-education project, Maury taught 
English at the 
University of Zu- 
lia in Maracaibo 
from 1962 to 
1964. A training 
officer with the 
World Bank, he is 
a member of the 
board of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers 
and a former vice- 
president of the 


council. — CN 
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Festival—visited Professor of Black Studies 
Calvin Hernton’s class The Heritage of 
Black-American Literature. He also spoke 
with students at Afrikan-Heritage House. In 
addition to his touring show about Robeson’s 
life and mes, Brooks is probably best known 
for his roles in two television series, “Spenser 
for Hire” and “A Man Called Hawk.” His 
extensive stage experience has included roles 
in plays by Shakespeare and August Wilson, 
as well as the ttle role in the opera X: The 
Life and Times of Malcolm X. While enrolled 
at Oberlin, Brooks founded the Pseukay 
Repertory Experience in Black Theater, 
which he directed from 1967 to 1972. He 
earned the B.A. and M.F.A. degrees at 
Rutgers University, where he is professor of 
theater. 

Tom Gold ’70 deliv- 
ered one of the Sociology | 
Department’s three Cen- 
tennial Lectures, held in 
honor of the department’s 
100th anniversary in 1991. 
An expert on economic 
and political developments 
and social change in ‘Tai- Gold 
wan and China, Gold spoke November 14 
about the emergence of civil society in China. 
He was a Shansi representative at ‘Taiwan’s 
Tunghai University from 1970 to 1972, and 
later earned the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University. He is the author of two 


books, State and Society in the Taiwan Miracle 
and Selected Stories of Yang Ch’ing-Ch’u. 

Sarah Fishman Boyd ’79 was this year’s 
Frederick B. Artz Lec- 
turer. Her November 
visit was sponsored by 
the History Department. | 
Now on the faculty of the } 
University of Houston, 
Sarah spoke about wives 
of French prisoners of 
war during World War hh ahh 
II. Her book on the Fishman Boyd 
topic, We Will Wait: Wives of French Prison- 
ers of War, has recently been published by 
Yale University Press. Sarah’s interest in the 
social history of Vichy France began when, 
as an Oberlin undergraduate, she participated 
in the French Department’s program in ‘Tours, 
France. 

A November campus 
visit by Geoffrey Ward ’62 . 
was partially supported by | 
ASOC and co-sponsored 
by the library and the 
History Department. 
Geoffrey was in Oberlin 
primarily to deliver the - ib} 
Harold Jantz Memorial Ward 
Lecture. See “Franklin Roosevelt: Builder and 
Bibliophile” and “Roosevelt Biographer Helps 
Launch Friends of the Oberlin College Library” 
in the feature section of this issue——-MWB 
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botany from U. Washington, 
Frances Jones Youatt taught bi- 
ology and general science in high 
schools in Washington and Ber- 
muda, worked as a pulmonary- 
function laboratory technician at 
U. Washington Hospital, and 
was a library technician at 
Everett Comm. Coll. She retired 
in 1987 to care for her hus- 
band, Ralph, who has Parkin- 
son's disease. The couple lives 
in Everett, Wash. 


1949 in july Bob Goodwin 


and about 15 other Oberlinians, 
including Kate Wall ’76 and 
Gayle Pinderhughes and Kay 
Snowden, both ’70, attended a 
Dave Brubeck concert and had 
a picnic at the DeCordova 
Sculpture Garden and Mu- 
seum. The get-together was 
coordinated by the Boston 
Alumni Club. 


1950 University Press of 
Colorado has published Cache la 
Poudre: The Natural History of a 
Rocky Mountain River, a new 
book coauthored by Mary Alice 
Dietrich Evans and her husband, 
Howard.WMorgan Gibson and 
his wife, Keiko, have moved to 
State College, Pa., where they 
have joined the faculty at Penn- 
sylvania State U. Morgan teaches 
creative writing and Keiko 
teaches comparative literature 
and Japanese language. 


I95 > Decatur, IIl., resi- 


dent Margaret Meissner Evans 
traces her interest in nature to 
George Jones's classes. Marg- 
aret has written two books, 
Morelling: The Foys of Hunting and 
Preparing Morel Mushrooms, 
which she coauthored, and Green 
Heritage: Vascular Flora of Macon 
County and the Sangamon River 
Basin, which was recently 
published. WIn August, after 26 
years with State U. New York, 
Buffalo, as a theater-faculty 
member and administrator, Ward 
Williamson retired. His daugh- 
ter, Kristin, recently married, 
and his son Darcy is working on 
an undergraduate degree. Ward 
lives part of the year at 299 
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Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, NY 
14214. 


i 952 After 35 years with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Bob McKay retired at the 
end of 1991 as vice-president and 
general manager of DuPont 
Polymers. In October Bob and 
his wife, Virginia Long McKay 
°51, moved from Delaware to 
Arizona. They will divide their 
time between Tucson and Tel- 
luride, Colo.WIn June Sheila 
Goldberg Meyers retired from 
her Decatur, Ill., teaching posi- 
tion and moved near her chil- 
dren in Baltimore. She began 
teaching there in August and 
celebrated the birth of her 
granddaughter in October. 
Sheila often sees Bonnie 
Lake. W A pilot edition of Frank A. 
Stone’s new book, African- 
American Connecticut has been 
published by the Isaac N. Thut 
World Education Center. Frank 
is professor of international 
education at U. Connecticut. 


H Y 5 4 The Northern Cali- 


fornia Assoc. of Phi Beta Sad S 
1991 Excellence : 

in Teaching 
Awards’ were 
given to Stanford 
U. faculty mem- 
bers Philip C. 
Hanawalt and 
Jody Maxmin’71. £ sss 
Philip, a profes- Hanawalt 
sor of biological science, was chair 
of the department seven years. 


i955 Capital U. profes- 


sor of law John Palmer spent his 
recent sabbatical in Poland at U. 
Warsaw. John’s new book, In- 
troduction to Criminal Procedure in 
the Socialist Countries of Eastern 
Europe was published last year. 
V Former Bowdoin Coll. vice- 
president for development Ri- 
chard F. Seaman has been named 
vice-president for institutional de- 
velopment at Western Maryland 
Coll. He and his wife, Susan, live 
in Westminster, Md. 


i956 The sixth annual 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


STAFF Ruth L. Burke, Aug. 10, 1991, at 
age 71 in Oberlin, where she had lived all 
her life. Mrs. Burke joined the College in 
1968, retiring in 1985 as an administrative 
assistant in psychological services. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


M. Virginia Ives, Oct. 4, 1991, in Oberlin 
after a short illness. She was 72 years old. 
An interlibrary loan assistant at the time of 
her death, Mrs. Ives had been a member of 
the library staff more than 20 years. Survi- 
vors include three daughters, seven grand- 


children, and one great-grandchild. 


Frances Beattie Shibley, Oct. 20, 1991, in 
Parma, Ohio. She was born in New Lon- 
don, Ohio. Mrs. Shibley had been secretary 
to the dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences from 1926 to 1931. A daughter, two 
grandchildren, and a sister survive. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Warren Bechtold ’22 A.M.t., Feb. 24, 1990, 
in Phoenix. He was born Dec. 1, 1896, in 
Reading, Pa. A Congregational minister, he 
was for a time pastor of Fowlers Mills 
Christian Church in Chardon, Ohio. He re- 
tired in 1967 as a teacher and administrator 
in the Huntsburg, Ohio, schools. A son and 
a daughter survive. 


John Thomas Middaugh ’44 B.D., June 26, 

1991, in Northampton, Mass. Born Jan. 7, 
1914, in London, Ontario, Canada, he 
earned a Ph.D. degree in history at Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.). 
A proponent of ecumenism and civil rights, 
Mr. Middaugh was pastor of Baltimore’s 
Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church from 
1957 to 1967. He was president of Carroll 
Coll. (Waukesha, Wisc.) from 1967 to 1970, 
when he retired. Survivors include his wife 
of 49 years, Anna; two sons, including David 
A. ’67; a daughter, Deborah ’72; six grand- 
children; and two brothers. 


| 9| | Helen Judson Ruth, June 28, 1991, 
in Williams, Calif. She was born July 1, 1897, 
in Sandusky, Ohio. Mrs. Ruth was preceded 
in death by her husband; her father, Charles 
Judson, Class of 1882; two brothers, James 
"16 and Robert ’18; and two sisters, Alice 
Fulton ’07 and Ruth Williams 710. 


19|2 Margaret Dale, Feb. 18, 1991, in 
Bennington, Vt. She was born May 6, 1885, 
in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. For more than 
60 years she taught English, history, and 
other subjects in private schools in New 
England. She retired in 1966. Survivors in- 
clude a grandniece and grandnephew. 


19|4 Otis Denison Gardner, May 28, 
1991, in Mystic, Conn:, at age 10iHe 
worked 42 years as a skilled carpenter and 
pattern maker for a Groton, Conn., area boat 
manufacturer. Mr. Gardner continued to 
work as a craftsman after his 1958 retirement. 


1918 Frances Turpin Brown, Oct. 1, 
1991, in Indianapolis. Born Nov. 16, 1896, 
in Martinsville, Ind., she worked 13 years as 
a physical- education instructor before earn- 
ing the M.D. degree at Indiana U. in 1932. 
Ms. Brown had been president of the Class 
of 1918, an alumni admissions representa- 
tive, and a member of the Alumni Board 
and the JFO Society. She established the 
Francis ‘T. and Lucy H. Brown Scholar- 
ship—an endowed general scholarship 
fund—at the College in 1966. 


Norma Hutton Greensides, May 14, 1991, 
in Bethesda, Md. She was born Feb. 15, 1897, 
in Constantine, Mich. Mrs. Greensides 
taught Latin in Kansas and Michigan schools 
for several years. Survivors include two 
daughters, three grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Frances Ruggles Hizey, July 5, 1991, in 
Columbus, Ohio, at age 95. She was a retired 
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private music teacher. Survivors include two 
grandsons and six great- grandchildren. 


Kirk Ridge, June 19, 1991, in Baldwinsville, 
N.Y. He was born Dec. 27, 1895. After 33 
years teaching at Syracuse U. Sch. of Mu- 
sic, Mr. Ridge retired in 1967 as dean of 
the school and professor of piano. Survivors 
include several cousins. 


| 920 Edna Marie Snow, May 21, 1991, 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. She was born Sept. 
9, 1897, in Hartford, Conn. As a physical- 
education teacher with the YWCA from 
1920 to 1928, she worked in Uruguay, 
Chile, and the United States. She taught 
in Rochester, N.Y., schools for 32 years 
until her retirement in 1960. 


| 9) | Mary McMenemy Crockett, Aug. 
11, 1991, in Johnson City, N.Y. Born Oct. 
6, 1899, she earned a master’s degree in 
physical education at State U. New York, 
Cortland. Mrs. Crockett retired from the 
Maine Endwell (N.Y.) school district as a 
physical-education teacher. Her sister, Mie 
ive Tiffany ’24, died Sept. 23, 1991. Survivors 
include a son, a grandchild, and two sisters. 


Martha Lang McKinney, Aug. 4, 1991, in 
Ambler, Pa. She was born Mar. 30, 1900. 
Mrs. McKinney had been a music supervi- 
sor in Pennsylvania schools. Survivors in- 
clude a son and a grandson. 


Doris Halvorson Pope, Sept. 13, 1991, in 
Bloomington, Minn. She was born Sept. 
30, 1899, in Thief River Falls, Minn. She 
taught at MacPhail Sch. of Music, gave 
private lessons, and was a recitalist and an 
accompanist in the Minneapolis area, where 
she lived many years. Survivors include two 
sons, eight grandchildren, and five great- 


grandchildren. 


1922 Edith Bunker Davis, June 30, 
1991, in Olney, Md. She was born May 
31, 1900, in Natal, South Africa. A Long 
Island, N.Y., resident 42 years, Mrs. Davis 
volunteered with several church and com- 
munity organizations and was a member 
of the New York Alumni Club. She moved 
to Sandy Springs, Md., after her husband’s 
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retirement in 1966. She was preceded in 
death by her husband and two brothers, 
Paul °18 and Sydney ’25. Survivors include 
two daughters, Virginia Hodge ’48 and 
Alison Oldham ’51; a son, Fred ’54; nine 
grandchildren, including Winifred Hodge 
Sakellarakis ’72, James ’82 and Davis ’84 
Oldham, and Susannah Davis ’92; two 
brothers, Kenneth ’21 and Wilfred ’23; and 
a niece, Charlotte Bunker Sullivan ’61. 


Helen Peirce Waite, Sept. 21, 1991, in 
Naples, Fla., at age 91. Mrs. Waite had been 
a private violin teacher. Survivors include two 
daughters, a son, 12 grandchildren, and 18 
great-grandchildren. 


1923 Bruce Mason Gorsuch, Sept. 30, 
1991, in Pasadena. He was born Apr. 16, 
1900, in Pittsburgh. Mr. Gorsuch was a re- 
tired life-insurance underwriter and coun- 
selor. Survivors include his wife, Helen; a 
daughter; two sons; 10 grandchildren; two 
great-grandchildren; two sisters; two nieces; 
and a nephew. 


1924 Ruth Tayntor Britting, Aug. 23, 
1991, in Williamsville, N.Y. She was born 
June 25, 1901, in Buffalo, N.Y. She taught 
music and drawing in New York public 
schools and was a private piano teacher. Mrs. 
Britting is survived by a son and a daughter. 


Rachel Metzler Hannon, Sept. 18, 1991, in 
Oklahoma City. Born Nov. 16, 1901, in 
Lyndon, Kans., she lived most of her life in 
the Oberlin area. Mrs. Hannon had taught 
English at Oberlin H.S. and retired as an 
associate professor of English at Ashland Coll. 
Survivors include a daughter, seven grandchil- 
dren, nine great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


Velma Isabel Thomson, July 23, 1991, in 
Buffalo after a long illness. Born July 8, 1902, 
in Wyoming County, N.Y., she attended 
Bryant and Stratton Business Inst. and 
worked as a secretary for a Buffalo engineer- 
ing firm. Survivors include a sister. 


Olive McMenemy Tiffany, Sept. 23, 1991, 
in Needham, Mass. She was born Oct. 4, 
1901, in Manchester, Conn. Mrs. ‘Tiffany had 
been director of religious education at the 


performances of Bending towards 
the Light... A fazz Nativity, 
written and coproduced by Anne 
Phillips, were held Dec. 15 and 
1l6°at New YorkaCUny ses 
Bartholomew’s Church. Spon- 
sored through the Jazz Nativity 
Children’s Project, 1000 inner- 
city children saw this year’s show, 
which starred Dave Brubeck, Jon 
Faddis, Al Grey, Lionel Hamp- 
ton, Tito Puente, Clark Terry, 
Phil Woods, and other jazz 
greats. W U. Connecticut profes- 
sor of ecology and evolutionary 
biology Carl W. Schaefer spe- 
cializes in insect morphology 
and phylogeny and evolution- 
ary biology and systematics. He 
has extensive field experience 
in the American Southwest, New 
Zealand, and the border areas 
between India and Pakistan. His 
articles have been published in 
numerous journals and other 
publications.W Barbara Rosner 
Seaman announces the birth of 
her first grandchild, Sophia 
Lena Bamert. Sophia’s parents 
are Barbara’s daughter, Shira 
Seaman ’83, and her son-in- 
law, Urs Bamert. Barbara’s new 
address: 10 West End Ave., 
Apt. 5D, New York, NY 
10023.WNancy L. Trotter was a 
Columbia U. Coll. of Physicians 
and Surgeons faculty member 
before becoming associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Thomas 
Jefferson U. in Philadelphia in 
1969. She was named associate 
professor emeritus in 1990 and 
is coping with multiple sclerosis. 


1957 Spelman U. presi- 


dent Johnnetta Betsch Cole has 
received the American Assoc. 
of University Women’s 1991 
Achievement Award and has 
been named one of Glamour 
magazine’s ten 1991 Women of 
the Year. WAn incorrect address 
for Lawrence Wightman has 
been published in the Class of 
1957 Directory. Lawrence’s cor- 
rect address is 33 Laurel Wood 
Dr., Lawrenceville, NJ 08648. 


19458 For the second 


season in a row pianist Nancy 
Caballero Garniez is performing 


1958 contINUED 

a series of twilight piano recitals 
at Carnegie Hall’s 
Weill Recital Hall 
in New York 
City. Nancy is 
coordinator of 
chamber music 
at the extension [ 
division of the 
Mannes Coll. of Garniez 
Music.W Playwright Robert 
Kreis’s play, The Dream, opened 
in August at New York City 
UBU Repertory Theatre. It 
chronicles Bob’s 30-year friend- 
ship with Carole Taynton 61, 
who died in 1988. 


1961 witiam w. Ellis has 


been named to a one-year term 
as the Library of Congress’s as- 
sociate librarian for science and 
technology information. 


1962 An exhibit of pas- 


tels by artist Alice Dalton Brown 
was held Oct. 12 through Nov. 
2 at New York City’s Fischbach 
Gallery. WSonoma State U. pro- 
fessor of philosophy Edward F. 
Mooney’s book, Knights of Faith 
and Reason: Reading Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling, has been 
published by State U. New York 
Press. Edward and his wife, Bar- 
bara “Penny” DeWind ’64, live 
in Berkeley, Calif. 


i 963 John H. Buehler re- 


ceived the M.D. degree from 
Duke U. in 1967 and is now 
assistant professor of clinical 
medicine in the pulmonary 
disease section of Northwestern 
U. Sch. of Medicine. ¥ National 
Coll. of Education faculty mem- 
ber Karin Ann Broemmelsiek 
Litow has earned a Ph.D. degree 
- from the English Department of 
Northern Illinois U.WRuth 
Brandon Minter lives near 
Maputa, Mozambique, where 
she teaches ethics at Ricatla Ecu- 
menical Seminary and works 
with the United Congregational 
Church. She says that although 
Mozambique is struggling with 
war, drought, and poverty, a 
major transition is occurring 
there. She plans to return to the 
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Congregational Church of Needham and, 
for 15 years until her retirement in 1988, 
director of arts and crafts at the Needham 
Senior Adult Center. She was preceded in 
death by a sister, Mary Crockett ’21. Survi- 
vors include a son, two sisters, two grand- 
daughters, and a great-grandson. 


1925 Dorothy Stevenson Hale, July 6, 
1991, in Malone, N.Y. She was born Apr. 
30, 1900, in Sallisaw, Okla. As a YMCA ex- 
ecutive, she worked with native-American 
schools throughout the country. In 1931 she 
moved to Malone, where she volunteered in 
Congregational-church and community af- 
fairs. Mrs. Hale is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Nancy °54; a grandson; two 
great-granddaughters; and a sister. 


Louise Johannah Hansen, Aug. 11, 1991, 
in Park Ridge, Ill., at age 87. She taught in 
Michigan and Illinois schools before mov- 
ing to Park Ridge in 1939. Mrs. Hansen 
worked as an administrative fund raiser for 
Lutheran General Hospital from 1957 un- 
til her retirement in 1984. She is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, 13 grandchildren, 
nine great-grandchildren, and a sister. 


Kathryn Belle Hildebran, July 26, 1991, in 
Westminster, Md. Born Dec. 25, 1903, in 
Akron, she earned a Ph.D. degree in Ro- 
mance languages from U. Chicago. She 
taught at several colleges and universities 
before joining Western Maryland Coll. in 
1940 as professor and head of the modern 
languages department. Ms. Hildebran was 
chair of the department until 1960. She re- 
tired in 1969. 


1926 Ruth Causey Brainerd, Aug. 18, 
1991, in Denver, where she was born Oct. 
18, 1902. She earned an M.A. degree in so- 
ciology at U. Denver. Her husband, Gareth 
Newell Brainerd ’26, preceded her in death. 
Survivors include a nephew. 


James Hinsdale Elson, Sept. 2, 1991, at his 
home in Syracuse. Born Mar. 21, 1904, in 
Cleveland, he earned a Ph.D. degree in En- 
glish at Columbia U. For 43 years Mr. Elson 
taught at Syracuse U., where he was vice- 
chairman of the English Dept. from 1947 to 
1965, and chairman for the following three 


years. He retired in 1969 as professor of 
English. He is survived by two sisters and 
several nieces and nephews. 


| 927 Robert Emmet Leahy, Aug. 20, 
1991, in Winchester, Va. He was born Aug. 
6, 1903, in Delaware, Ohio. Mr. Leahy re- 
tired from Winchester’s Commercial Sav- 
ing Bank, where he had worked in the trust 
and commerce departments. Survivors include 
his wife, Anna, two nieces, and two nephews. 


1928 Marion Adams Maxim, Oct. 8, 
1991, in Wolfeboro, N.H. Born Apr. 22, 
1906, in Newton, Mass., she earned an M.A. 
degree in psychology at Boston U. She 
taught in Massachusetts and Illinois schools 
before joining Fessenden Boys Sch. in West 
Newton, Mass., where she taught for 20 years. 


1929 Edith Princehorn Smith, July 14, 
1991, in Waterville, N.Y. Born Feb. 4, 1908, 
in Oberlin, she earned a B.S. degree at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). Mrs. Smith was a librarian with 
the Utica, N.Y., public library and with 
Utica’s Marcy Psychiatric Center. Her hus- 
band, George Henry Smith ’26, preceded 
her in death. Survivors include three grand- 
children and her brother, Emeritus College 
Photographer Arthur Ewing Princehorn. 


1930 Carl Allensworth, Oct. 22, 1991, 
of a heart attack in Port Chester, N.Y. Born 
July 19, 1908, in Canton, Ohio, he studied 
theater arts at Yale U. Sch. of Drama. A 
playwright and author, his work was pre- 
sented in theaters and on television. He 
wrote more than 200 documentary, edu- 
cational, and business film scripts. His 
book, The Complete Play Production Hand- 
book, was published in 1973. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Dorothy; two sons, 
including Robert ’63; two grandchildren; 
and a brother, John Allensworth 34. 


Dudley Pomeroy Barnard, Aug. 1, 1901, 
in Laconia, N.H, of cancer. He was born 
May 1, 1908, in Oberlin. Assistant treasurer 
of the College from 1936 to 1953, he 
worked for U. Pittsburgh and U. New 
Hampshire before joining St. Paul’s Sch. in 
Concordia, N.H., in 1959. He retired as 
the school’s controller in 1973. He was 
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Emeritus Associate 
Professor of Psychology 
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By 
Norman Henderson 


Robert Ensign Dixon 737 
entered Oberlin College in 1934, exactly 100 
years after his great-grandfather, Increase 
Sumner Ensign Dixon, had enrolled. Bob’s 
enrollment was the beginning of his 57-year 
association with Oberlin College and the 
Oberlin community. 

An active and visible member of his un- 
dergraduate class, in 1936 he and a fellow 
student were chosen to attend the Berlin 
Olympics as delegates of the International 
Sports Students’ Congress on teaching 
physical education. In reminiscing about that 
trip in an article that appeared in the Win- 
ter 1989 Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Bob wrote 
he had not realized that the propaganda- 
filled Olympic ceremonies he witnessed were 
a storm 


signs of a brewing storm in Europe 
that would soon interrupt his education. 


a 
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After graduating from Oberlin Bob 
stayed on as director of the Men’s Building, 
now Wilder Hall, and as a graduate student 
in the Psychology Department. He received 
his Master of Arts degree in 1941. That 
summer he married Elizabeth “Libby” 
Miller °41. 

Bob and Libby soon moved to Colum- 
bus, where Bob continued graduate study 
in counseling psychology at Ohio State 
University. There Bob met Ralph Turner, 
his lifelong friend and colleague. Their 
friendship was strengthened by more than 
common classroom experiences, for in 1942 
colleges and universities were feeling the 
impact of World War II most heavily. 

Bob and Ralph found themselves in the 
U.S. Army Air Corps, stationed at Mitchell 
Air Base in Long Island, where they worked 
in personnel screening. Although the 
graduate students were the first to be 
drafted, some faculty inevitably followed. 
For a while Bob found himself in the unusual 
position of outranking some of his late-ar- 
riving Ohio State psychology professors, an 
experience that became a source of humor- 
ous reminiscences. The turnabout ended 
when the war drew to a close and Bob re- 
sumed his appropriate subordinate role as a 
graduate student at Ohio State. 

In 1946, while completing his doctoral 
research at Ohio State, Bob accepted a po- 
sition as vocational-guidance director and 
psychology instructor at Denison Univer- 
sity. He received his Ph.D. degree in 1948 
and remained at Denison until 1952. That 
year Bob returned to Oberlin with a joint 
appointment as a faculty member in psy- 
chology and associate dean of men. In 1953 
he became associate dean of arts and sci- 
ences, a position he held until 1964. 

Bob’s strong sense of community ser- 
vice, which he first exhibited as an under- 
graduate at Oberlin, quickly reemerged 
when he returned. In the 1950s he served 
on the city’s civil-service commission and 
school board. From 1964 to 1975 Bob 
taught full time in the Psychology Depart- 
ment. He proved to be a fine colleague, 
with a quiet but ever present sense of hu- 
mor, and an extraordinarily fine counselor 
of students. He was involved with the 
American Psychological Association’s pro- 


United States in 1993.WSince 
her two daughters enrolled in 
college, Penny Harger Passage 
has moved from her suburban 
home to a houseboat near 
downtown Seattle. She doesn’t 
miss yard work and likes the 
short commute and quiet, she 
says. Penny is business man- 
ager for a weekly business 
newspaper. Her phone number: 
(206) 285-5867.WAfter serving 
two years as press attaché at the 
U. S. Embassy in Ranogon, 
Burma, Bob Schmidt has re- 
turned. to the U.S: He is 
studying the Bahasa Indonesian 
language in Washington, D.C., 
and will assume his new posi- 
tion as director of the American 
Cultural Center in Indonesia in 
June.WDelbert Leon Spurlock, 
Jr., has been named U. S. deputy 
secretary of labor. Delbert was 
nominated for the position by 
President Bush in July; his 
nomination was confirmed in 
November.WFormer College 
admissions office staff member 
and registrar Charles Wantman 
married Roberta Elliott Sept. 1 
in New York City. Oberlinians 
among the guests were David 
and Martha Givando ’66 Dill; 
Joel and Bonnie Green Millikan; 
Robert Smythe; Al Borut 65; and 
Professor of Sociology James 
Leo Walsh. Charles and Roberta 
live in North Bergen, N,J. 


1964 Michael Gorkin’s 
book Days of Honey, Days of 
Onion: The Story of a Palestin- 
ian Family in Israel, has been 
published by Beacon Press.¥ Los 
Angeles resident Gilbert 
Moses’s production company— 
Videofilms Productions—has 
received a grant from the Corp. 
for Public Broadcasting to pro- 
duce a documentary on the life 
of African-American comedienne 
Moms Mabley and a dramatic 
series about the American fam- 
ily. Gilbert produced and di- 
rected an ABC Afterschool 
Special—“The Less than Per- 
fect Daughter”—about child 
abuse.W Charlotte Harbor, Fla., 
writer Linda Bailey Grotke 
Salisbury runs a publishing 
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firm—Tabby House Books— 
with her husband, Jim. Her new 
book, Read My Lips, No New Pets, 
illustrated by her son, Christo- 
pher Grotke ’86, won the book- 
content prize in the National 
Assoc. of Independent Publish- 
ers’ 1990 new-book contest. 
Linda works in public relations, 
writes a weekly humor column, 
and plays cello in the Charlotte 


Symphony. 


1965  vomer deputy chief 


of the U.S. Navy medical corps 
Jim Johnson has been named 
medical director of the naval 
hospital in San Diego. Jim, a 
navy captain, lives in El Cajon, 
Calif.W Writer and editorial 
consultant Carolyn Doggett 
Smith’s new book, The Absentee 
American: Repatriates’ Perspectives 
on America and Its Place in 
the Contemporary World, has 
been published by Praeger 
Press. WGovernment librarian 
Marcia Dutton Talley has coau- 
thored Automating the Library 
with askSam: A Practical Hand- 
book, which has been published 
by Meckler Press. Marcia is man- 
ager of the technical services 
branch of the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office’s information- 
services center. 


1967 After many years as 


a research faculty member at 
U. Colorado Joan Loveday Betz 
was appointed associate profes- 
sor of biology at Regis Coll. in 
fall 1990. She enjoys the re- 
turn to a liberal arts setting, she 
says. W After spending two and a 
half years commuting 100 miles 
from his Prescott, Ariz., home 
to his job at a Phoenix mental- 
health center and living four days 
a week in a Phoenix apartment, 
Carl Brown has accepted a posi- 
tion at a local mental-health cen- 
ter. This summer Carl and his 
wife, Nancy, entertained Robert 
Korns and Francois Clemmons. 
Carl and Nancy’s address: 1331 
Meadowridge Rd., Prescott, AZ 
86301. Phone: (602) 445-2795 or 
(602) 445-7730. ¥ Bass-baritone 
John Ostendorf has recently 
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gram to upgrade the teaching of psychol- 
ogy in secondary schools. The program in- 
cluded a five-week summer program at 
Oberlin in 1970 and produced a widely 
distributed publication on teaching psy- 
chology in high schools. 

From 1973 until his retirement in 1979 
Bob split his time between teaching in the 
Psychology Department and counseling in 
Oberlin’s Psychological Services. This 
proved an ideal vantage point for initiating 
and participating in several of the educa- 
tional innovations of the turbulent mid- 
1970s. As a contribution to the then-new 
Human Development Program, Bob taught 
courses in humanistic psychology and hu- 
man relations. A particularly noteworthy 
aspect of his work in Psychological Ser- 
vices was the training of student walk-in 
peer counselors. This innovative program 
gave Oberlin students immediate access to 
initial help and enhanced the overall effec- 


the school’s controller in 1973. He was 
preceded in death by his father, John, Class 
of 1898. Survivors include his wife, Bernice; 
a son, John °55; two daughters; seven 
grandchildren; two great-grandchildren; a 
sister, Eleanor Thornblade ’28; and a 
brother, John H. 732. 


Dorothea Zilch Brown, Oct. 28, 1991, in 
Cleveland. Born Nov. 2, 1908, in Brown- 
helm ‘Township, Ohio, she lived most of 
her life in Amherst, Ohio. Mrs. Brown 
taught mathematics 32 years in the 
Amherst schools, retiring in 1974 as head 
of the Marion L. Steele H.S. Mathemat- 
ics Dept. She is survived by a daughter, 
two grandchildren, a sister, and a niece, 


Mary Durling ’57. 


Barbara Crane Monaghan, Mar. 21, 1991, 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada. She was born 


July 9, 1906, in Dalton, Mass. Mrs. 


Monaghan attended McGill Medical Sch. 
for a year before marrying in 1931. She had 
been a member of the JFO Society. Survi- 
vors include a daughter, a son, and six 
grandchildren. 


193] Margaret Felts Beloof, Apr. 8 


b] 


tiveness of Oberlin’s student support system. 

After retirement Bob devoted even more 
of his time to community and college ser- 
vice. He was president of the Class of 1937 
from 1978 to 1983. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Nord Counseling 
Center, and, from 1979 until shortly before 
his death, an almost continuous member of 
the board of the Oberlin Community Ser- 
vices Council. A month before he died Bob 
was elected Senior Citizen of the Year by 
the council. 

Bob will be missed by those who knew 
him, but he has left an imprint, reflected in 
the lives of many, that will remain in the 
community for a long time. 


NORMAN HENDERSON 
professor of psychology at Oberlin. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College No- 
vember 19, 1991. 


1991, in Kalamazoo, Mich. Born Dec. 16, 
1907, in Johnson City, Ill., she earned a 
master’s degree at U. Minnesota. Mrs. Beloof 
was professor emeritus of music at Western 
Michigan U., where she had been chair of 
the keyboard department. She is survived by 
her husband, Elmer; a daughter; three sis- 


ters; and a brother. 


Mildred Kurepkat Gerity, Aug. 28, 1991, 
in Shelburne, Ontario, Canada. Born Jan. 3, 
1910, in Brooklyn, N.Y., she earned an M.A. 
degree in chemistry at Wellesley Coll. Mrs. 
Gerity worked as a research technician in Chi- 
cago and New York City. Her husband, Francis, 
and a sister, Virginia McClellan 739, survive. 


Gladys Brandenburg Scarborough, June 
30, 1991, in San Jose, Calif. She was born 
Oct. 24, 1910, in Brighton, Colo. She taught 
Latin in Odell, Ind., schools for three years. 
Mrs. Scarborough had been a member of 
the JFO Society. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Charles ’31, and a daughter. 


1934 Christine Johnston Dobbs, Sept. 
14, 1991, of cancer in Wilmington, Del. Born 
Oct. 3, 1912, in Newark, N.J., she earned an 
M.S.W. degree at Columbia U. Sch. of So- 
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cial Work. A volunteer most of her life, she 
had championed mental-health, religious, 
educational, women’s, and children’s causes. 
A member of the JFO Society, she was class 
agent in 1984 and 1986, and she was a 
member of the Alumni Council. Survivors 
include her husband, Herbert; two sons, and 
five grandchildren. 


Robert MacGregor Ferguson, Aug. 28, 
1991, in Joplin, Mo. Born Aug. 12, 1912, in 
Howe, Ind., he earned an M.D. degree at 
Indiana U. Mr. Ferguson practiced in Webb 
City, Mo., until 1970, when he moved to 
Joplin, where he had a private practice and 
was director of a local hospital emergency 
room 16 years. He retired in June 1991. He 
is survived by four sons, three daughters, 
eight grandchildren, a sister, and two 
brothers, including James ’31. 


| 935 Margaret Jewett Mason, Aug. 27, 
1991, in Indianapolis. She was born Aug. 3, 
1913, in Perrysville, Ohio. Mrs. Mason re- 
tired in 1978 after 25 years as a home 
economist with H.E. Wright and Sons in 
Sandusky, Ohio. Survivors include two sons, 
a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


1936 Carl Reinhold Helms, May 19, 
1991, in St. Louis, Mo. He was born Sept. 
19, 1914, in Pittsburgh. He worked in sales, 
personnel, and industrial relations for sev- 
eral companies before joining Granite City 
Steel Co., a division of National Steel Corp., 
in 1953. He retired as a salesman in 1980. 
Mr. Helms is survived by two daughters, 
including Christine ’73. 


| 93] Wilhelm Stockman Albrink, July 
28, 1991, in Berkeley, Calif. He was born 
Aug. 22, 1915, in Napoleon, Ohio. He 
earned the Ph.D. and M.D. degrees at Yale 
U. He was a Yale medical school faculty 
member from 1947 to 1961, when he was 
named professor and chairman of the Dept. 
of Pathology at West Virginia U. Medical 
Center. He was named emeritus professor 
in 1981. Survivors include his wife, Marg- 
aret; three sons, including Frederick ’7 1 and 
Jonathan ’73; two grandchildren; and two 
brothers, including Frederick ’34. 


Robert DeForest Park, Apr. 17, 1991, in 


Quilcene, Wash. Born May 6, 1914, in 
Corning, N.Y., he earned a Ph.D. degree in 
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physics at Duke U. A visiting lecturer at 
Oberlin from 1943 to 1945, Mr. Park retired 
as principal systems engineer with the Skylab 
Project in Huntington Beach, Calif. Survivors 
include his wife, Ruth, and a daughter. 


| 938 Eleanor Neel Bradstreet, June 29, 
1991, in Tucson. She was born May 26, 1916, 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Mrs. Bradstreet retired 
in 1977 as vice-president of her family’s food 
brokerage and import business, Milton 
Bradstreet, Inc. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Milton; a daughter, Karen ’64; and a son. 


939 Edwin Webb Martin, Oct. 5, 1991, 
in Washington, D.C. Born Aug. 31, 1917, 
in Madura, India, he earned an M.A. degree 
in international law and diplomacy at Tufts 
U.’s Fletcher Sch. of Law and Diplomacy. 
He joined the Foreign Service in 1941, and 
after serving in the U.S. Army during World 
War II, he worked with the State Dept.’s 
Office of Chinese Affairs, of which he was 
named director in 1958. Mr. Martin was 
consul general in Hong Kong from 1967 to 
1970 and Ambassador to Burma from 1971 
to 1973, when he retired with the rank of 
career minister. He was named Distinguished 
Professor of Diplomacy at Hiram Coll., 
where he taught until 1982. Mr. Martin was 
the author of three books. He is survived by 
his wife, Emma Rose Hubbard Martin 741; 
two daughters, Marguerite Cairns ’65 and 
Sylvia Lindsay ’69; two sons, including David 
’71; a sister, Mary Stern ’46; a brother, Tho- 
mas ’41; and two sons-in-law, Robert Cairns 
65 and Robert Lindsay ’68. 


William Vroom Ostrander, June 25, 1991, 
in Union, N,J. A life-long resident of Roselle 
Park, N.J., he was born Aug. 26, 1917. He 
earned an M.A. degree at Montclair State 
Coll. Mr. Ostrander taught music 25 years 
in local public schools, retiring in 1977. He 
had been director of the Union County Band 
and Orchestra summer school and a mem- 
ber of a local dance band. He is survived by 
his wife, Murrill; two sons; a daughter; and 
six grandchildren. 


194] Gary Wood Jones, Aug. 20, 1991, 
in Longview, Wash. Born July 8, 1919, in 
Antwerp, N.Y., he earned an M.S. degree at 
Lawrence U. and a Ph.D. degree at the Inst. 
of Paper Science and Technology. He had 
lived in the Longview area since 1954. Mr. 


recorded two works by Handel 
on the Newport Classic label— 
Siroe and “Joshua.” Of his 
performance of Siroe’s King 
Cosroe, the August 1991 issue 
of Opera News said, “as the 
misguided King Cosroe . 
[Ostendorf] emerges with 
touching pathos.” W High-school 
French teacher Lyn Parker has 
been organizing student tours to 
France and is hosting a student 
from Denmark. She and her 
husband are starting a travel 
business. Lyn is looking forward 
to the reunion this May, she says. 
Her address: 8082 Darien Circle, 
Sacramento, CA 95828. Phone: 
(916) 689-6860. ¥ Thomas Jean- 
Pierre Pellaton graduated from 
Yale Divinity School Me- 
morial Day and was ordained 
to the Episcopalian transitional 
diaconate June 8 at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. Frangois 
Clemmons and the Harlem 
Spiritual Ensemble performed 
during the ceremony. Oberlin- 
lans in attendance were Carl 
Brown, John Niles, and Emeritus 
Associate Professor of Singing 
Ellen Repp. Thomas is prepar- 
ing for ordination to the 
priesthood and is a curate at 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church. 
His address: 225 W. 99th St., 
New York, NY 10025. Phone: 
(212) 222-2700. W In addition to 
carrying out her teaching and 
administrative duties, JoAnne 
Stewart Richards researches the 
molecular mechanisms involved 
in the hormonal regulation of 
ovarian cell differentiation. She 
is professor and director of 
graduate studies in the De- 
partment of Cell Biology at 
Baylor Coll. of Medicine. Her 
articles have appeared in nu- 
merous journals, and she has 
contributed to several books. 
V Pianist Terry A. Strange and 
flutist Harold Sharp performed 
works for piano and flute in 
May at Piccolo Spoleto in 
Charleston, S.C. Terry lives in 
Cartersville, Ga. 


1968 New Hampshire 


Music Teachers’ Assoc. presi- 
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dent-elect Catharine Quillen 
Dornin teaches piano at four New 
Hampshire wa 
schools—St. 
Paul’s Sch., Con- 
cord Community 
Music Sch., Notre 
Dame Coll., and 
Greater Man- 
chester Center for : oe 
the Arts & Music Dornin 
—and performs in solo and en- 
semble concerts throughout New 
England. She and her husband, 
Chris, have five children: Sara, 
Poe Ghriss1 9: bard, 16; Re- 
becca, 14; and Rachel, 11. 


1969 National Public 
Radio and CBS News economic 
reporter Robert Krulwich is host 
of public television’s “Edge,” a 
monthly series of eight one- 
hour programs on American 
popular culture that premiered 
in October. W Solon, Iowa, resi- 
dent Connie Fleischer Mutel has 
published a book she coau- 
thored, Our Endangered Planet: 
Tropical Rain Forests, which 1s aimed 
at young readers. Her first book is 


Fragile Giants, the Loess Hills. 


1970 Oberlin Coll. pro- 


fessor of violin Gregory Fulkerson 
made his San Francisco recital 
debut Nov. 5 at the San Fran- 
cisco War Memorial and Per- 
forming Arts Center’s Herbst 
Theatre. The concert was the 
last performance of Gregory’s 
West Coast tour.WAs music 
specialist at Atlanta’s Children’s 
Sch., Karen terHorst Morris 
works with children ages 3 
through 12 using the Orff- 
Schulwerk method. For four 
years she has been organizing 
Atlanta’s first Friends Sch., 
which opened in September. 
Sarah Churchill ’86 teaches at 
the school. Karen’s address: 
343 Adams St., Decatur, GA 
30030. Phone: (404) 378- 
0595.WIn June, a month after 
he retired from the navy, Eric 
Nye married Linda Reyes. He is 
teaching French, Latin, and soc- 
cer at Coast Episcopal H.S. 
in Pass Christian, Miss. His 
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Jones retired as a section manager with the 


Weverhaeuser Co. Survivors include his wife, 
Phyllis, and two sons. 


M. Elizabeth Manson Smith, July 14, 1991, 
in Concord, Calif. She was born Oct. 1, 
1919, in Taunton, Mass. Before her mar- 
riage in 1947, she worked as a teacher, res- 
taurant manager, admissions counselor, and 
social worker. Mrs. Smith had been active 
in Episcopal-church activities. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters. 


| 94) Ruth Gott Keppner, Oct. 8, 1991, 
in Kenmore, N.Y. Born Aug. 26, 1920, in 
Buffalo, N.Y., she graduated from Buffalo’s 
Bryant and Stratton Business Inst. A legal 
secretary with Moot, Sprague, McArcy, 
Landy and Fernbach, Mrs. Keppner retired 
in 1970. She was preceded in death by her 
parents, Frank ’09 and Cora Prefert ’12 Gott. 
Survivors include her husband, John; and 
two sisters, Esther ’40 and Evelyn 46. 


Charlotte Coulter Whitford, May 10, 
1991, Joplin, Mo., where she was born Dec. 
4, 1919. Mrs. Whitford is survived by a son 
and three daughters. 


943 Sumner Wendell Kitchen, July 29, 
1991, in Schenectady, N.Y. Born Sept. 17, 
1921, in Somerville, Mass., he earned a 
Ph.D. degree at New York U. In 1954 he 
joined General Electric Co.’s Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory, where he held several 
management positions. He retired in 1990 
as consulting engineer for quality assurance 
operation. He was the author of several 
publications, and he held a patent for a 
nondestructive testing method. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Rochelle; three sons; a 
daughter; seven grandchildren; and a 
brother. 


| 944 CORRECTION The obituary for 
Martha Jane Bowers Stringfellow that 
appeared in the Fall 1991 OAM was listed 
incorrectly under the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Mrs. Stingfellow died Dec. 30, 
1990, of cancer in Los Angeles. Born Dec. 
10, 1921, in Lorain, Ohio, she earned an 
M.Ed. degree at U. Florida. She taught 
primary grades in Florida, Georgia, and 
California schools. For 17 years, until her 


death, she was a social worker with the Los 
Angeles Veterans Administration. A son and 
a sister survive. 


946 Margaret Cunningham Eshelman, 
Oct. 11, 1991, in Hershey, Pa. Born Aug. 
8, 1924, in Barberton, Ohio, she earned an 
M.M. degree in voice at the American 
Conservatory of Music. Before her marriage 
she taught voice and piano at Muskingum 
and Montreat colleges and at the Detroit 
YWCA. She later gave private lessons and 
was soloist at Hershey’s Derry Presbyterian 
Church. She is survived by her husband, 
Milton; a son; a daughter; and a sister, 
Eleanor Wolfe ’42. 


| 947 William Patrick Summers, May 23, 
1991, in Prescott, Wis., at age 68. He had 
been a salesman with the Graybar Electric 
Co. in St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Summers was 
preceded in death by his wife, Suzanne 
Concord Summers 47. 


1948 Walter John Niegowski, Aug. 30, 
1991, in Media, Pa. He was born June 27, 
1923, in Elyria, Ohio. After working 29 years 
with the Chase Manhattan Overseas Bank- 
ing Corp, Mr. Niegowski retired in 1985 as 
vice-president. Survivors include his wife, 
Erika; two daughters; a son; a granddaugh- 
ter; and a sister. 


1949 John Alfred Barlow, Aug. 2, 1991, 
of a heart attack in Brooklyn, N.Y. Born 
Jan. 22, 1924, in Gallipolis, Ohio, he earned 
the Ph.D. degree in psychology at Duke U. 
Mr. Barlow taught at several colleges and 
universities from 1952 to 1975, when he was 
named professor of psychology at City U. 
New York, a position he held at the time of 
his death. He wrote two textbooks and nu- 
merous journal articles. He was a speaker in 
the Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 
(ASOC) program. Survivors include his wife, 
Dulcie Dimmette Barlow ’48; and three sons. 


| 954 Sonia Evanoff Matthew, Feb. 5, 
1991, Kissimmee, Fla., at age 58. She earned 
an M.S. degree at Indiana U. Before recently 
retiring to Florida, she had been chair of the 
English departments and teacher of the gifted 
and talented in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) com- 
munity schools. Her husband, Luke; a son; 
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Memorial Minute 


J. MARIE RANKIN HORTON 


Emeritus Professor 
of Education 


By 


Ira Steinberg 


Marie Rankin Horton 
was in her last year of service at Oberlin 
when I joined the College’s Education De- 
partment faculty in 1961. She was a warm 
and gracious person and made me and my 
family feel welcome at Oberlin. We talked 
about developments in the department from 
time to time after her retirement until she 
left Oberlin for Santa Barbara, California. 
We met, quite by accident, in a coffee shop 
in nearby Solvang in 1968. We had a pleas- 
ant visit and I wished her well in the active 
retirement that she so enjoyed. 

The balance of this Memorial Minute 1s 
from an obituary written by Carol Ganzel, 
managing editor of the Observer, Oberlin’s 
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faculty and staff newspaper. The piece ap- 
peared in the October 31, 1991, issue of the 
Observer. 

Professor Emerita of Education J. Marie 
Rankin Horton died October 13, 1991, in 
Santa Barbara. Born May 3, 1896, in 
Stronghurst, Illinois, she received the B.A. 
degree from Monmouth College in 1919 and 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
University in 1926 and 1943, respectively. 
She also studied at the universities of Iowa 
and Chicago. 

She was head teacher at the School for 
American Children in Assiut, Egypt, from 
1921 to 1924, when she joined the Rayson 
School for Girls in New York City as a pri- 
mary teacher. In 1927 she was appointed in- 
structor in the Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary 
Training School, which was then indepen- 
dent of Oberlin College. 

When the school merged with the Col- 
lege in 1932, Marie joined the College’s Edu- 
cation Department faculty. She taught classes 
and supervised College student teachers in 
the public schools. She wrote Children’s In- 
terests in Library Books of Fiction, which was 
published by Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College in 1944. A member of the honor- 
ary education organization Kappa Delta Pi, 
she also was a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the League of 
Women Voters, the Association for Child- 
hood Education, and Oberlin’s First Church. 

On July 13, 1962, she married Walter 
Marshall Horton, professor emeritus of sys- 
tematic theology in Oberlin’s Graduate 
School of Theology, who, like her, had re- 
tired the month before. They spent 1963-64 
in Bangalore, India, as volunteer teachers at 
the United Theological College. After Walter 
died in 1966, Marie moved to Santa Bar- 
bara, where she served on church committees 
and put in more than 3000 volunteer hours 
in the Hospital Services League. 

She is survived by her sister, Marjorie, of 
Santa Barbara. 


IRA STEINBERG Bs associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Oberlin. This 
Memorial Minute was adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College November 19, 1991. 
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address: 73711 Diamondhead 
Dr. N., Bay St. Louis, MS 
39520. Phone: 601) 255-5912. 
V Regina Sym- 
phony Orches- 
tra principal 
percussionist 
Greg Way lives 
in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, 
Canada, with 
his wife, Joyce Nye 
Erman Way ’71. Greg is gen- 
eral manager of St. John’s Mu- 
sic Ltd., a Canadian retail- 
music-store chain, and a mem- 
ber of several volunteer organi- 
zations. Joyce works with the 
Canadian Abortion Rights Ac- 
tion League and is a library as- 
sistant at the Regina Public 
Library. Their daughter, Lori, is 
a senior at the Williston 
Northampton Sch. in East- 
hampton, Mass. 


I97I As deputy bureau 
chief of the New York State At- 
torney General’s office’s Envi- 
ronmental Protection Bureau, 
Gordon Johnson seeks natural- 
resource damages in oil-spill, 
toxic-chemical-release, and 
chemical-dump-cleanup cases. 
His address: 14 Douglas St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11231.¥ Bronze 
Mirror, Jeanne Larsen’s new 
book recently gw. a 
published by & 
Henry Holt & 
Co., is a Book- 
of-the-Month 
Club selection. 
Jeanne is a pro- 
fessor of cre- 
ative writing Larsen 
and English at Hollins Coll. 
Vv The Northern California 
Assoc. of Phi Beta Kappa’s 1991 
Excellence in Teaching Awards 
were given to Stanford U. fac- 
ulty members Jody Maxmin, an 
associate professor of art and 


classics, and Philip C. Hanawalt 
54. WGary S. Pearl is director of 
the pathology residency program 
in the department of pathology 
at the Orlando (Fla.) Regional 
Medical Center. ¥ Cincinnati- 
area resident Richard F. Pender 
has joined Dan Pinger Public 
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Relations, Inc., as senior coun- 
selor. Richard was communica- 
tions director for ChoiceCare, a 
health-maintenance organiza- 
tion, for five years. WJennifer 
Stone ’73 invites correspondence 
about her late brother Greg 
Stone, who committed suicide 
Jan. 29, 1991. His obituary ap- 
peared in the Summer 1991 OAM. 
Jennifer’s address: 208 S. Wash- 
ington St., Starkville, MS 39759. 


972 In July Methodist 


minister Glen W. Bocox; his wife, 
Susan; and their two teenage 
children moved to Moline, IIL., 
where Glen has been appointed 
directing pastor of First United 
Methodist Church. His con- 
gregation is one of the largest 
in the Methodist Church’s cen- 
tral-Illinois conference. Glen’s 
address: 2303 11th St., Moline, 
IL 61265. Phone: (309) 797- 
3177.WBiostatistician Janice 
Derr is managing director of 
the statistical consulting center 
at Pennsylvania State U. She is 
involved in several long-term 
projects, including a National 
Institutes of Health study ex- 
amining the impact of a nutri- 
tion-education program on the 
serum-cholesterol level of high- 
risk children. W International 
Guild for Musicians in Dance 
founding board member Natalie 
Gilbert has moved from New 
York City to Delray Beach, Fla., 
with her husband, Anthony 
Dupee, and their 4-year-old 
daughter. ‘The couple has bought 
a house, and Natalie teaches at 
Miami’s New World Sch. of 
the Arts, gives private piano 
lessons, and conducts creative- 
movement music workshops for 
~children. She has been accom- 
panist, teacher, and director of 
musicians with the American 
Dance Festival for 11 years in 
Durham, N.C., and two years 
in Seoul. The family’s address: 
216 N.E 8th Ave., Delray 
Beach, FL 33483.WRichard 
Gold married Pnina Ritter of 
Tel Aviv May 4, 1991, in Del 
‘Mar, Calif. Oberlinians in at- 


tendance were Richard’s brother, 
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RICHARD KAPUSCINSKI 


Professor of Violoncello 
By 
Norman Fischer °71 


As a colleague of Ri- 
chard Kapuscinski and a graduate of his first 
four-year cello class in 1971, I remember his 
vibrant physical demeanor and his exuberant 
gestures. But my first impression of Kap came 
as quite a shock. 

A month before my Oberlin matriculation 
I received a letter from the conservatory say- 
ing that my new cello teacher would be this 
man with an unpronounceable name. The 
letter said that he had been a student of Felix 
Salmond and Leonard Rose at the Curtis In- 
stitute, a cellist with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
principal cellist with the Baltimore Symphony, 
head of the cello department at the Peabody 
Institute, cellist with the internationally ac- 
claimed La Salle String Quartet, 17 years a 
member of the Boston Symphony and, just 
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before coming to Oberlin, solo cellist with the 
Japan Philharmonic. 

I had a vision of a white-haired octogenar- 
ian in my head as I climbed the stairs to the 
third floor of Bibbins for my first afternoon 
visit with the master. I knocked gently so as not 
to disturb his afternoon siesta and was greeted 
with an explosion of energy as the door flew 
open and this vibrant, dynamic individual stood 
before me. It was only the first of many such 
surprises that I and my fellow students received 
during the course of our studies. 

Kap’s teaching method was the same for 
chamber music as for cello: you were the music. 
The study of a simple bow stroke might involve 
speaking, dancing, singing, and acting as ways 
of creating an environment for your self-dis- 
covery. His love of the students extended to 
many years of living in the dorms with Lucy, 
his loving partner, and he seemed to always 
have time to talk with them over meals or for 
just a few minutes in the lounge. 

His legacy lives on in his students and col- 
leagues outside of Oberlin. On October 29, 
Jeanne Kierman Fischer ’71 and I, the Fischer 
Duo, dedicated our Finney Chapel recital to 
Dick’s memory. On November 3, he was post- 
humously given the prestigious Chevalier du 
Violoncelle by the Eva Janzer Cello Center at 
the University of Indiana School of Music. The 
next day, to benefit Oberlin’s memorial fund 
for Kap, Oberlin-alumni cellists from both sides 
of the Atlantic gathered in Boston’s First and 
Second Church for a concert of cello and cello 
ensemble music. These are truly labors of love. 

Kapuscinski left us not only with a lasting 
legacy of his dedication and work but also with 
a challenge. As a cellist, he pressed the bound- 
aries of his imagination to continue looking for 
the most efficient and beautiful way to play the 
instrument. As a musician he broadened his 
horizons by continuing to learn new works of 
contemporary music and by reinterpreting our 
most treasured masterworks. As a teacher he 
combined his overwhelming dedication and en- 
ergy with a passionate concern for each student's 
well-being and total development. As a faculty 
colleague he was perpetually concerned about 
the College’s internal educational mission and 
its public responsibility to the community out- 
side these walls, and he was willing to work on 
any General Faculty committee to see these 
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causes through to completion. 

Finally, as a world citizen he trumpeted to 
all who would listen his concerns for the disen- 
franchised in this society and general global in- 
justice. His life is not only an inspiration for his 
quality of unselfish giving but a challenge to 
those of us who, afraid of involvement, compla- 


cently sit by the sidelines hoping that the com- 


and a daughter survive. 


| 956 Lawrence Edmund Sperry, July 15, 
1991, of a heart attack while on a trip to the 
Pacific Northwest. He was 57 years old. A 
Glenview, Ill., resident, he had been vice- 
president of retail equity with Burton J. Vincent 
Chesley, a Chicago investment-banking firm. 
Survivors include two daughters, a son, his 
mother, and two sisters. 


1957 Gail Keyerleber Oliver, Oct. 16, 
1991, of cancer in Livermore, Calif. She was 
56 years old. She had been an English teacher 
at Livermore H.S. Mrs. Oliver is survived by 
her husband, Al; a son; a daughter; two step- 
children; and a granddaughter. 


Frank Richard Zierer, Jr., Mar. 2, 1991, in 
Hornell, N.Y. He was born Jan. 11, 1936, in 
Monterrey, Mexico. Mr. Zierer had been a 
consultant with the Hartford Insurance Group. 


Survivors include a daughter. 


1963 George Spivey Kent, Jr., June 20, 
1991, in Grenada, Miss., where he was born 
Mar. 11, 1941. He had lived 20 years in New 
York City, where he had been a cantor at St. 
Margaret’s Church, before moving to Grenada 
in spring 1991. 


| 966 Henry Halley, June 30, 1991, in Fort 
Myers, Fla., of a heart attack. Born Oct. 24, 
1944, in Washington, D.C., he earned the M.D. 
degree at U. Kentucky Medical Sch. A Florida 
resident since 1970, at the time of his death he 
was medical director of Centracare Medical 
Centers. Survivors include his wife, Kathie; his 
mother; three sisters; and two brothers. 


| 970 Robert Bernard DiMatteo, Aug. 16, 
1991, in Wernersville, Pa., of complications 
from AIDS. He was born May 3, 1948, in 
Hershey, Pa. A San Francisco Bay-area resi- 
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munity-at-large will do something about its 
problems. He was there on the front lines doing 
it all. We surely miss him. 


NORMAN FISCHER & associate professor of 


violoncello at Oberlin. This Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the General Faculty of Oberlin College 
October 15, 1991. 


dent from 1973 to 1981, he wrote film criticism 
for the San Francisco Bay Guardian, and com- 
posed scores for area theaters, where he also 
performed. Mr. DiMatteo moved to New York 
City in 1981, where he was a syndicated film 
critic for United Media. He is survived by his 
companion, Matt VanderWiehl; a son; his par- 
ents; a sister; and a grandmother. 


9] Andrew Marc Bailey, Aug. 12, 1991, 
at his home in Pennington, N,J., after a sudden 
illness. Born Apr. 9, 1949, in New York, N.Y., 
he earned a Ph.D. degree in mathematics at U. 
Michigan. A computer scientist and jazz musi- 
cian, Mr. Bailey had worked 10 years with UNIX 
Systems Laboratories, and was assistant director 
of the Princeton Swing Band. Survivors include 
his wife, Carleen; two sons; his father; a brother; 
and a sister. 


1975 Mark Allen Lebovitz, June 16, 1991, 
of cancer at age 37 in Philadelphia. He earned 
the M.D. degree at Jefferson Medical Coll. Mr. 
Lebovitz had an obstetrics and gynecology 
practice in Woodbury, N,J., where he made his 
home. He trained as a Reform Jewish Mohel 
and, for three years, performed the Mitzvah of 
Brit Milah. He is survived by his wife, Shonnie; 
two daughters; his parents; and a brother. 


| 993 Robert Warren Gilbert, July 17, 1991, 
in New York, N.Y., of injuries sustained in a 
fall. He was born Dec. 14, 1970, in New York, 
N.Y. Mr. Gilbert graduated from Columbia 
Grammar and Prep. Sch. in 1989. Survivors 
include his parents. 


994 Andrew William Fossel, July 30, 1991, 
when he drowned while swimming in Waldon 
Pond in Concord, Mass. He was born Dec. 18, 
1972, in Norwich, Conn. A Maine Junior H.S. 
mathematics champion, he was a national merit 
scholar. Survivors include his parents and two 


brothers. 


Tom Gold ’70, and Willard 
Johnson ’63, who performed the 
ceremony. Richard and Pnina 
honeymooned in Israel and Paris. 
Richard has written, narrated, 
directed, and filmed an 80- 
minute teaching video and writ- 
ten a manual on Nuad Bo’Rarn, 
Thailand’s traditional medical 
massage. The accupuncture col- 
lege of which he is cofounder and 
board member has received na- 
tional accreditation and awards 
master’s degrees in traditional 
oriental medicine. VW Evansville, 
Wisc., public-school teacher 
Steve Hoffenberg married Sue 
Hensel Aug. 18 at the Gates 
of Heaven in Madison, Wisc. 
Elisabeth Borsodi ’76 played harp 
during the ceremony. Steve and 
Sue have bought a lakeside house 
in Madison. Their address: 512 
West Shore Dr., Madison, 
Wisc. ¥ Roz Rettman’s daughter, 
Lesley, was born in December 
1990. Lesley’s big brother, 
Harry, is + years old. Roz is 
associate general counsel for 
budget in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Her hus- 
band, Ken Baseman, has opened 
a micro-economics consulting 
firm—MICRA—in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The family lives in 
Chevy Chase, Md.WAnn Sakai 
is an instructor at U. California, 
Irvine. She taught plant 
population biology at the U. 
Michigan biological station this 
summer.WJoan Langworthy 
Tomek has moved from Kansas 
City to rural Boulder County, 
Colo., with her husband, Steve, 
and their three cats, Zippy, 
Sunspot, and Rocket Scientist. 
They share five acres of land 
with their landlord, nine 
horses, two dogs, and three 
other cats. Their address: 9726 
Phillips Rd., Lafayette, CO 
80026. Phone: (303) 666-8674. 


i973 During the fall Em- 


ory U. organist Timothy Albrecht 
performed a Handel organ con- 
certo, played during the Jimmy 
Carter Town Meeting at the 
university, and appeared with the 
Atlanta Symphony Brass 
Quintet in a concert—The 
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King of Instruments Meets the 
Instrument of Kings. Timothy 
has recently given concerts and 
master classes in South Caro- 
lina and Maryland. ¥ Detroit 
District Corps of Engineers 
wetland biologist Thomas E. 
Allenson processes permit ap- 
plications, primarily for de- 
velopment proposals affect- 
ing wetlands. His territory 
encompasses all of Michigan’s 
Great Lakes shoreline and the 
Great Lakes watershed area of 
northern Indiana. He is a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree in 
aquatic ecology at Wayne State 
U.WJeanne jennings and her 
husband, Art Tucker, announce 
the birth of their twin sons, 
Stuart and David, Mar. 30, 
1990. The twins join their 5- 
year-old brother Joshua. The 
family lives north of Boston in 
Topsfield, Mass.WInterior de- 
signer Molly Showman O’Donnell 
has been named adjunct instruc- 
tor in interior merchandising at 
Dean Junior Coll. Molly lives in 
North Attleboro, Mass.W For 
more than a year Jenny Stone 
has been dealing with the ef- 
fects of the suicide of her 
brother Greg Stone ’71. She 
welcomes correspondence. Her 
address: 208 S. Washington 
St., Starkville, MS 39759. 
v The world premieres of the 
ballet Frames and Eric Valinsky’s 
original score for it, Fantasy 
Variations No. 2 for Clarinet, 
Cello, and Piano, were per- 
formed by the New Ameri- 
can Ballet Ensemble in Oct- 
ober at the Marymount Man- 
hattan Theatre in New York 
City. Also on the program was 
Paper Dolls, choreographed to 
- Eric’s piano composition Harsher 
Landscapes. Eric is the ensemble’s 
music director. W Photographer 
and ornithologist Doug Wechsler 
combines his careers in his posi- 
tion as director of Visual Re- 
sources for Ornithology at the 
ornithology department of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia. ¥ Nathaniel Harry 
‘Wolkstein was born May 1 to 
Gary Wolkstein and Elisabeth 


Borsodi ’76. Nathaniel joins his 
sisters Hannah, 4, and Rebekah, 
9. Gary, a former professor of 
music at Lawrence U., graduated 
from U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Law Sch. in 1989 and is a state 
of Wisconsin administrative- 
law judge. Elisabeth, a free-lance 
harpist, performs throughout the 
state and has appeared with area 
orchestras, including the Green 
Bay Symphony and the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Symphony. The 
family’s address: 113 S. Owen 
Dr., Madison, WI 53705. Phone: 
(608) 231-2125. 


- 974 Ohio State U. exer- 


cise-physiology Ph.D.-degree 
candidate Susan Bloomfield is 
investigating whether exercising 
paralyzed limbs with movement 
induced by electrical stimulation 
is effective in reducing bone loss 
in patients who have suffered spi- 
nal-cord injuries. Susan’s studies 
were interrupted by the birth of 
her second daughter, Lauren 
Blaire, who joins her 3-year-old 
sister Alicia Caitlin. W Bainbridge 
Island, Wash., resident Mary 
MacGinitie Ferm says she counts 
her field trips with George Jones 
among her favorite memories of 
Oberlin. W Molecular biologist 
Tim Friedlander studies the sys- 
tematics of moths by inferring 
their phylogeny from gene se- 
quences. He is a researcher at U. 
Maryland.WSanta Monica 
acupuncturist, herbalist, and 
homeopath Philip Himberg and 
his partner, Jim Ballantine, are 
the parents of Fanny Rose 
Ballantine-Himberg, who was 
born June 3. Philip and Jim have 
bought a farmhouse in Falmouth, 
Mass., but they and Fanny live 
in Santa Monica. W Last summer 
Maryanne Telese sang the title 
role in Tulsa Opera’s produc- 
tion of Madame Butterfly. “The 
stage belonged to Telese,” 
wrote Francine Ringold in the 
August 1991 issue of Opera 
News. After spending 15 years 
away, Jennifer C. Watson has 
moved back to her hometown, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
where she has been named se- 
nior curator at the Art Gal- 


lery of Hamilton. 
She is working on 
a book about 
British portrait 
painter George 
Romney, a pro- 
ject that devel- 
oped from her 
Oberlin master’s 
thesis. She has held visiting fel- 
lowships at Yale U., Mc- Master 
U,, and the Huntington Library. 


T9775 onleave until May 
1992, Worcester (Mass.) Juvenile 
Court staff social worker Pamela 
Williams Adelman is living with 
her family in Israel. Pamela is 
using her knowledge of social 
work and folklore to help immi- 
grants. Her address: Rechov 
Sihai 20/6, Beer-Sheva. Phone: 
057-420394.W According to the 
November 1991 issue of Opera 
News, David Gately’s July 
staging of Don Pasquale was the 
hit of Chautauqua Opera’s 
1991 season. David’s version 
was set in the Wild West, 
where the old bachelor became 
a hotel proprietor with a 
nephew-turned-cowboy. 
WSeattle, Wash., resident 
Nancy F. Geiger became a cer- 
tified management consultant in 
December 1989. In June she 
was elected president of Con- 
gregation Beth Shalom, a con- 
servative synagogue in Seattle. 
VAs the newly appointed 
general counsel and director 
of legal affairs for Mitsubishi 
Corp., Ellen Gleberman oversees all 
legal matters af- py 

fecting the com- 
pany. Ellen joined 
Mitsubishi in 
1989. She lives in 
Manhattan Beach, 
Calif., with her 
husband and two 
children. V 
Georgia author Melissa Greene 
was chosen as a National Book 
Award finalist for her first 
book— Praying for Sheetrock— 
published last year by Addison 
Wesley. The book chronicles 
the political awakening of the 
black population of MacIntosh 
County, Ga.WUrsula Rooth 


Watson 


Gleberman 


Haslun has been promoted 
from administrative assistant 
to manager of concert pro- 
ductions in the Conserva- 
tory of Music. She lives in 
Oberlin with her husband, 
Robert Haslun ’67. 


1976 U.S. Committee 


for Refugees staff member Bill 
Frelick’s report Running the 
Gauntlet: The Central American 
Journey through Mexico has been 
published by the committee. 
The report explores Mexico’s 
increased efforts to stop Cen- 
tral Americans’ fleeing to the 
U.S. Harvard U. post-doctoral 
fellow Dave Garboczi earned a 
Ph.D. degree in molecular biol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins Sch. of 
Medicine. He has moved to Bos- 
ton, where he studies the X-ray 
crystallography of proteins. 
Phone: (617) 776-6867 or (617) 
495-5043. Following a six-year 
medical practice serving the in- 
digent of Oklahoma and Brook- 
lyn, Jeffrey Sonis has accepted a 
position in academia as director 
of community medicine in the 
department of family practice at 
the State U. New York, Brook- 
lyn, Health Science Center. He 
recently won a grant to develop 
a school-based health program 
for adolescents.WLeanne Cupp 
Wagner manages the develop- 
ment of five compounds as po- 
tential drugs for Smith Kline 
Beecham. The recent merger of 
Smith Kline with Beecham has 
meant frequent trans-Atlantic 
trips—she has made six in six 
months. A Lincoln, Nebr., resi- 
dent, Leanne volunteers in com- 
munity activities. Her daughter, 
Christa, is five years old. 


1977 wv. Michigan assis- 


tant professor of neurology 
Roger Albin researches basal gan- 
glion structure and function, 
the organization of amino 
acidergic neurotransmitter 
pathways in the brain, and 
comparative neuroanatomy. 
WjJoe Graves earned the Ph.D. 
degree from Wayne State U. in 
1988 and is U. California, Irvine, 
assistant professor of ecology 
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and evolutionary biology. He 
studies evolutionary theo- 
ries of aging using Drosophila 
melanogaster. As one of few Af- 
rican-American evolutionary 
biologists, Joe is interested, 
he says, in cultural-diversity 
issues within the academic 
community. W Andrea Liberman 
married Dan Patel, a physician, 
Apr. 7, 1991. Her family now 
includes her daughter Monica, 
8, and stepsons Jesse, 11, and 
Gabriel, 13. Andrea earned el- 
ementary-education certifica- 
tion in May 1990, and an 
M.Ed. degree from Lesley 
College a year later. She 
teaches kindergarten in a 150- 
year-old one-room schoolhouse. 
The family’s address: 173 Castle 
St., Great Bloomington, MA 
01230.WAfter five years as a 
postdoctoral fellow and lecturer 
at U. Illinois, Chicago, and 
Harvard U., Kurt Schwenk has 
accepted an appointment as as- 
sistant professor of ecology and 
evolutionary biology at U. Con- 
necticut. Kurt is married to 
Sandford von Eicken. They live 
in Storrs, Conn., with their son 
Colton.W U. Nevada professor 
and chair of the departments of 
biochemistry and plant science 
Jeff Seemann researches the 
regulation of the photosynthetic 
enzyme RUBISCO, photosyn- 
thetic adaptations to the envi- 
ronment, and the molecular 
biology of plant responses to 
ozone stress. W Poet and transla- 
tor Franz Wright is one of 10 
Whiting Writers’ Award recipi- 
ents for 1991. The $30,000 
awards recognize and support 
writers of promising talent. 
Franz’s poems have been pub- 
lished by several literary presses, 
magazines, and journals, includ- 
ing Gray Wolf Press, The New 
Yorker, and The Paris Review. His 
third full collection of poetry, 
The Night World and the Word 
Night, will be published this year 
by Carnegie Mellon U. Press. 


1978 Washington, D.C., 


free-lance writer Jan Cigliano’s 
new book, Showplace of America: 
Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue, 1850- 
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1910, has been published by Kent 
State U. Press. Jan was guest 
curator of Cleveland’s West- 
ern Reserve Historical 
Society’s fall exhibit, Show- 
case on America: Cleveland’s 
Millionaire Row.W Piedmont, 
Calif., resident Holly Christman 
completed a dermatologic-sur- 
gery fellowship, which encom- 
passes both skin cancer and 
cosmetic surgery, at U. Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, Sch. of Medi- 
cine in June 1990.W Before 
accepting a position as a clinical 
assistant professor of psychiatry 
at U. California, San Francisco, 
Alan Jay Cohen treated AIDS- 
dementia patients at San Fran- 
cisco General Hospital. His 
clinical research focuses on 
innovative psychopharmacol- 
ogy with schizophrenia and 
psychoendocrinology, especially 
on the thyroid. Alan also has a 
full-time private practice in the 
East Bay area.WKathy Rausch 
Henchey and her husband, Paul, 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Laura Kathleen 
Henchey, Nov. 14, 1990. Their 
son, Craig, is 4 years old. Kathy 
is working on an M.B.A. de- 
gree at U. Massachusetts, and 
Paul is a technical consultant with 
Digital Equipment. Their ad- 
Gress-3) 02 oF Plain Rdx 
Sunderland, MA 01375.W Bryant 
Park Restoration Corp. associate 
director Andy Manshel is also 
counsel and director of public 
amenities for the Grand Central 
and 34th Street partnerships— 
the Midtown Manhattan Business 
Improvement Districts. ¥ Cheryl 
Studer’s performance of Chry- 
sothemis on the recent EMI-la- 
bel recording of Strauss’s Elektra 
was described by the August 1991 
issue of Opera News as “strong 
and convincingly vulnerable.” 
V Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship recipient for 1991- 
92 Heidi Swarts is pursuing a 
master of theological studies de- 
gree at Harvard U.’s Divinity 
School. 


1979 U. Chicago assis- 


tant professor of English lan- 
guage and literature Lauren 
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Berlant’s book, The Anatomy of 


National Fantasy: Hawthorne, 
Utopia, and Everyday Life, has 
been published by U. Chicago 
Press.WIn September, after 
earning a Ph.D. degree in 
international-development 
education at Stanford U., su, 
Bickmore has 
moved back to 
Cleveland, 
where she teach- 
es at Cleveland 
miaten  Eler ct 
address: Dept. 
of Curriculum 
and Founda- 
tions, Cleveland State U., Coll. 
of Education, Cleveland, OH 
44115.W Former North Carolina 
Sch. of the Arts staff coach and 
accompanist Ruskin K. Cooper 
represented Oberlin when the 
school’s new chancellor was 
installed last spring. Ruskin left 
that position to pursue doctoral 
studies at U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro. He has recently 
performed with the University 
Symphony and has given 
recitals in Bad Homburg and 
Darmstadt, Germany. W Michael 
Borden Marshall married Susan 
Diane Parks June 15 at Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Topsfield, 
Mass. After their reception at a 
Gloucester, Mass., oceanside es- 
tate, they honeymooned by 
touring the southwestern U.S. 
They live in Kew Gardens, N.Y., 
and work in Manhattan, where 
Michael is an assistant vice- 
president of New York Life 
and Susan is an independent 
computer-graphics consultant. 
VEd Milner is a senior engineer 
with Hollister Inc., a medical- 
supplies manufacturing firm, 
‘where he is implementing several 
new eas: lines. His son, 
Henry, is 2 years old. Ed lives in 
Staunton, Va.WCarolyn Steiner 
and Chris Malumphy ’77 are 
married, and their son, Robin 
Bonaguil Ian Steiner-Malumphy, 
was born Oct. 10, 1990. After 
graduating from City U. New 
York Law Sch. in 1989, Carolyn 
worked as a family-law attorney 


Bickmore 


for a prepaid legal-services plan. 
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The family recently moved to 
Shaker Heights., Ohio. 


p 980 Dave Alden and his 


wife, Phyllis, announce the birth 
of their first child, Matthew 
Booth, Mar. 29, 1991. Dave and 
Phyllis are attorneys practicing 
in the Cleveland area. Their ad- 
dress: 12 Daisy Ln., Pepper Pike, 
OH 44124. Phone: (216) 360- 
9619.¥ Poet Bruce Beasley has 
been named visiting instructor of 
English at Oberlin. His poems 
have appeared in several journals, 
including the Yale, Antioch, 
Hudson, and Southern reviews, 
and a collection, Spirituals, has 
been published by Wesleyan U. 
Press. Bruce is married to 
Suzanne Paola. WAlthough he 
works as a technical writer for a 
small software company, Oak- 
land, Calif., resident Ralph 
Buchalter says his real passion 
is playing bridge. The current 
national champions, Ralph and 
his partner will be one of 16 pairs 
representing the U.S. in the Pan- 
Am Games in June in Corpus 
Christi, Tex.WKaren Feldscher 
married Dan Winograd in 
March 1990 in Philadelphia. 
Pam Varley ’79 was in the 
wedding party. Oberlinians in 
attendance were Beth Rodgers 
and Caroline Donnelly and 
Fileen McCarthy, both ’79. 
Karen is an editor at Northeast- 
ern U., and Dan is an attorney 
with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s Boston office. 
Their address: 1060 Beacon St. 
#7, Brookline, MA 02146.W Matt 
and Fiona Maxwell ’83 Green 
and their dog, Bucky, welcomed 
the birth of Margaret Norris 
Green Feb. 17, 1991. Matt works 
with BP Exploration and Fiona 
is a full-time mother. Their ad- 
dress: S. Gabriel River Circle, 
Sugarland, TX 77478.WCheryl 
Stewart Lenenski and her hus- 
band, Myron, announce the birth 
of their second child, Ross Allen 
Lenenski, Sept. 11, 1991. Their 
daughter, Carrie, is 5 years 
old.W Poet, freelance writer, 
and contemporary-poetry and 
women’s-literature specialist 
Suzanne Paola has been named 


visiting instructor of English at 
Oberlin. Her work has been 
published in the Partisan, Kenyon, 
New England, and Antioch re- 
views, and a collection, Petitioner, 
has been published by Owl Creek 
Press. Suzanne is married to Bruce 
Beasley. W Connecticut Forest and 
Park Assoc. director of educa- 
tion and development Linda 
Rapp enrolled last fall at Antioch 
New England Graduate Sch., 
where she is pursuing a master’s 
degree in human-services ad- 
ministration.WLaurene St. 
Germain has moved to Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., with her compan- 
ion, Eric Sorensen, and their cat, 
Kitsel. Laurene has a law prac- 
tice that specializes in bankruptcy 
and consumer-issue cases, and 
she freelances as a makeup artist 
and beauty writer. Her address: 
18 Court St., Middlebury, VT, 
05753.WHorn player Nancy 
Switkes has joined a seven- 
month, 55-city U.S. tour of Meet 
Me in St.Louis as a flutist, clari- 
netist, and alto saxophonist. She 
teaches instrumental music at the 
Washington Waldorf Sch. and 
the D.C. Youth Orchestra pro- 
gram. In October 1990 Nancy 
performed Vivaldi’s Concerto in 
C Major for Bassoon with the 
Montgomery Coll. Symphony. 
Her address: 16 Philadelphia 
Ave., Takoma Park, MD 
20912.WAs the newly appointed 
general manger of the New 
York Philharmonic, Allison 
Vulgamore heads the Depart- 
ment of Orchestral Affairs, which 
is responsible for personnel, 
music administration, educa- 
tional activities, operations, 
recordings, broadcasts, and 
tours. Allison joined the phil- 
harmonic in 1987. 
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Pennsylvania as- 
sistant professor of 
English and Afri- 
can-American F 
studies Herman 
Beavers’s book, 
Wrestling Angels 
into Song, is scheduled to be 
published next year by U. 
Pennsylvania Press. WIn Au- 


Beavers 


gust Ken Fairfax and Nyetta 
Yarkin moved from the 
American Consulate in Pusan, 
Korea, to the American Embassy 
in Seoul. Their address: American 
Embassy Seoul, Unit 15550, 
APO AP 92205-0001.¥ Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., resident Rob 
Groesbeck is a sixth-grade 
teacher, a profession he’d like 
more science majors to pursue. 
“The excitement and confi- 
dence we engender cannot be 
duplicated by a teacher with 
a B.A. in elementary education 
and two courses in general sci- 
ence,” he says.W After working 
several years in the New York 
design offices of Helmut John 
and Kohn Pederson Fox, Joel 
Karr has been named senior de- 
sign consultant with Zenitaka 
Gumi, a Japanese architectural 
and construction firm that em- 
ploys 2500 people in Japan and 
Southeast Asia. He moved to 
Tokyo in October and says, 
“Watashi-no tatami, anata-no 
tatami desu” (My house is your 
house). Joel’s address: Skycourt 
Meidai-Mae, 1-54-8 Matsubara, 
Setagaya-Ku, Tokyo 156 Japan. 
VWPoet Thylias Brasier Moss is 
one of 10 Whiting Writers’ 
Award recipients for 1991. The 
$30,000 awards recognize and 
support writers of promising 
talent. Thylias teaches English 
at Phillips Academy and is a vis- 
iting professor at U. New 
Hampshire. Her fourth full col- 
lection of poetry, Rainbow Rem- 
nants in Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky, 
was published last year by Persea 
Books. She is preparing to 
publish a fifth collection and a 
work of fiction. 

Win August for- 
mer New York |, 
City Opera tenor |} 
Michael Putsch 
moved to Ger- 
many, where he 
has joined an op- 
era company in 
Bremerhaven. In October he 
debuted as Rodolfo in Puccini’s 
La Boheme. W Salk Inst. postdoc- 
toral researcher Henry Sucov is 
studying vitamin A in embryonic 
development. ¥ After finishing 


Putsch 
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the Ph.D. degree in evolution- 
ary biology at U. Chicago and 
spending three years on the fac- 
ulty at Northwestern U., Sharon 
Swartz is teaching at Brown U. 
Her research group is doing 
work on the evolution of verte- 
brate locomotor and feeding 
systems.W Monica Swihart re- 
cently joined the National Park 
Service in Washington, D.C., to 
work on National River Con- 
servation Program efforts. Her 
husband, James DeCoste ’80, is 
a doctoral candidate at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, where he 
is studying the effects of wind 
disturbance on the structure of 
forest communities. 


E 982 U. Cincinnati Sch. 


of Medicine graduate James A. 
Eppley is a second-year resident 
in psychiatry at the university’s 
hospital. He married Julia Brodt 
in June 1989; they have a daugh- 
ter, Grace Elizabethanna. WJulie 
Berler-Khalouian earned a J.D. 
degree in May from Touro Coll. 
Law Center. She works for the 
Suffolk County (New York) Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office. ¥ Tai-ming 
Chang married Ann Harvey 
Berger July 6 in Beaumaris, 
Canada. Tai-ming has taken a 
leave of absence from the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
to pursue an M.P.A. degree at 
Harvard U. His address: 175 
Beacon St. #204, Somerville, 
MA 02143.WWith what she 
calls some “fancy family finan- 
cial finagling” Geneele Crump- 
Campagnoli and her husband, 
Phil, have bought Phil’s parents’ 
lakefront home. Now that step- 
daughter Kim has moved out on 
her own, their house is truly their 
castle, says Geneele. Their ad- 
dress: 59216 Merrimac Ln., 
Elkhart, IN 46516. Phone: 
(219) 875-6399.WU. Pennsyl- 
vania student-performing-arts 
program administrator Laura 
Hammons is working part time 
on a master’s degree in teach- 
ing English as a second lan- 
guage. Laura’s address: 126 
Cricket Ave., Ardmore, PA 
19003. Phone: (215) 898- 
7038.WNew York City com- 
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poser and free-lance percus- 
sionist John Kennedy’s group, 
Essential Music, which he 
founded with Charles Wood in 
1987, performed last year in 
Salzburg and Zurich concerts 
with John Cage, and has re- 
corded works by Johanna Beyer 
and William Russell on the 
Aerial and Mode recording la- 
bels. John is director of Spoleto 
Festival U.S.A.’s new music se- 
ries— T'wentieth-Century Per- 
spectives—as well as orchestra 
manager for several orchestras, 
including the American and 
Italian Spoleto festivals. He 
performs in orchestras and 
shows in the New York area 
and designs children’s pro- 
grams and staff-development 
workshops. VW Jonathan Mercer is 
a predoctoral fellow at the Olin 
Inst. for Strategic Studies at 
Harvard U.’s Center for Inter- 
national Affairs. W After earning a 
Ph.D. degree in microbiology at 
U. Washington in April 1990, 
Stephanie Porter-Scheinman has 
accepted a postdoctoral position 
in yeast genetics at U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. She and 
her husband, Robert, were mar- 
ried in May 1989. WJosh Searle- 
White and his wife, Lisbet, 
announce the birth of their sec- 
ond daughter, Emily Claire, July 
20, 1991. Their first, Rachel 
Elizabeth, is two years old. Josh 
has defended his dissertation, 
“The Boundaries of Self in 
Friendship: A Russian-Ameri- 
can Comparison,” and is com- 
pleting a clinical-psychology 
internship at Springfield State 
Hospital Center. The family’s 
address: 4506 Cannes Ln., 
Olney, MD 20832. Phone: (301) 
774-2057. W Linda Gall Silva and 
her husband, Dirk, announce 
the birth of their daughter, 
Kathleen Michelle, “Katy,” July 
22, 1991. Linda plays clarinet 
with the Riverside Symphony 
and in the Los Angeles area. 
She teaches at California State 
Polytechnic U. and U. Cali- 
fornia, Riverside. The family’s 
address: 420 Elder Drive 
Claremont, CA 91711. WDavid 
Youtz and Mary Child, a jour- 


FDR conmINuED 
(But had it been otherwise I do not think it would have made 
any difference).” 

Only moments after the luncheon ended, FDR called reporters 
into his office and, with Professor Morison at his side, announced 
his plans. He had always intended to leave his boyhood home to the 
government, he said, “to be maintained for the benefit of the public 
by the Federal Government.” Now, he planned to donate in advance 
16 acres on which a new library and museum would be built. It was 
not to be a personal memorial, he insisted, but “for the first time in 
this country what might be called a source-material collection relat- 
ing to a specific period in our history.” 

The building and the materials it would contain were to be over- 
seen by the archivist of the United States, but no public funds were 
to be used in building the grey fieldstone structure he had already 
sketched in the distinctive style he had persuaded himself was au- 
thentic “Hudson River Dutch.” Rather, construction funds were to 
come from private individuals, plus the proceeds from the sale of 
anthologies of his speeches and whatever writings he might under- 
take once he left the White House. So far as possible, maintenance 
would be covered by the 25-cent admission visitors would pay to get in. 

Anticipating the charge that Hyde Park was rather remote for 
most scholars, FDR said that it was merely two-and-a-half hours 
from New York and just four-and-a-half miles from “the city of 
Poughkeepsie, which has good hotel and other accommodations.” 

At this, the reporters, all too familiar with Poughkeepsie’s limited 
distractions, broke into laughter in which even the president joined. 
Later, FDR simply invented a statistic to further bolster his case: 
“far more people,” he claimed, “pass over the New York-Albany 
Post Road directly past the place in a given year than pass over 
every other road in the Nation. . . .” 

His course now set publicly, the president moved fast. The archi- 
vist of the United States, R.D.W. Connor, was deputed to ask Leland 
to head the executive committee. 

“T’m a Republican,” Leland protested. 

“T know that,” Connor said, “and that’s all to the good.” 

But, Leland protested, he really didn’t think much of the idea: “If 
the Library of Congress was good enough for [what remained of} 
the papers of Washington and Jefferson and Jackson,” he remem- 
bered asking, “why wasn’t it good enough for those of FDR?” 

But he finally agreed to serve, swayed in part by the argument 
that in a world threatened by war, it was safest not to concentrate 
presidential archives in Washington. 

Roosevelt kept up the pressure. Within three days he had con- 
vened his executive committee and appointed archivists to survey 
some of his holdings. Asked on December 19 to draw up plans for 
incorporation, the Treasury and Justice departments had them on 
his desk within 48 hours. A fund drive was launched, and on April 
28, 1939, FDR himself drove a government surveyor around the 
Hyde Park property through a steady spring drizzle, pausing here and 
there to show him where to hammer his stakes into the muddy soil. 

Despite all the careful groundwork and the army of academics 
whom he had persuaded to smile upon his plans, they were not 
greeted with unanimous approval by the public. 

The columnist John T. Flynn compared FDR to a vainglori- 
ous pharaoh, intent upon immortalizing himself by building a 
“Yankee pyramid.” 

A Chicago Republican was more blunt: “The decent citizens of 
this country are not at all interested in perpetuating your memory 
to future generations” he wrote FDR, “—in fact, we are only anxious 

(continued on page 43) 
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1982 conTiNvED 

nalist, were married July 27 in 
Washington, D.C. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Cynthia 
Sosland, who sang at the outdoor 
reception, and Tamara Leonard 
°84. David and Mary moved to 
Hong Kong in October, where, 
as the Yale-China Assoc. field 
director, David manages the 
association’s Hong Kong office 
and directs educational ex- 
changes and medicine, environ- 
mental-studies, and performing- 
arts projects between Yale U. 
and China. David’s work address: 
Yale-China Assoc., New Asia 
Coll., Chinese U., Hong Kong, 
Shatin, New Territories, Hong 
Kong. Phone: (852) 609-7605. 


i 98 3 U. California, Ber- 


keley, Ph.D.-degree candidate 
in sociology Leah Carroll has 
received a 1991-92 Oberlin 
College Alumni Fellowship. 
The award will help support 
her fieldwork in Colombia, 
where she is investigating 
the increase in_ political 
violence. W After seven years’ liv- 
ing in New York, Diana Elrod 
has moved to California, where 
she is director of policy and plan- 
ning for affordable housing for 
the city of San Jose. She says 
she’s “ready for a less hectic life 
where people aren’t quite as neu- 
rotic.” Her address: 101 28th St. 
Apt. #1, San Francisco, CA 
94131. Phone: (415) 824-2254. 
WAndrea and David Deibler- 
Gorman along with their sons, 
6-year-old Noah and 4-year-old 
Aaron, welcomed the birth of 
their first daughter, Kiah Paige, 
Sept. 2, 1991. In March David 
was awarded addictions-coun- 
seling certification by the Penn- 
~sylvania Chemical Abuse Cert- 
ification Board. The family 
lives in Lewisburg, Pa. W Maria 
Green and Jeffrey Cohen were 
married June 9, 1991, in 
Bloomington, Ind. George Perlov 
and Danny Sager signed the 
ketubah, and Steve Miller ’84 
was a guest. In 1990 Maria 
earned a master’s degree in 
folklore at Indiana U., where she 
is a second-year law student. 
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David is working toward a Ph.D. 
degree in anthropology at the 
university. W Clara Shaw and Rob 
’°86 Hardy announce the birth 
of their first child, William 
James Hardy, Sept. 10, 1991. 
Clara, an assistant professor of 
classics at Carleton Coll., was 
on leave fall semester. Rob 
earned a Ph.D. degree from 
Brown U. in May and is a visit- 
ing assistant professor of classics 
at Gustavus Adolphus Coll. The 
couple bought a home last 
March. Their address: 215 E. 
Sth St., Northfield, MN 55057. 
Phone: (507) 663-0729.W Los 
Angeles sculptor Kim Lee Kahn 
is one of 20 recipients of the 
Western States Arts Federation/ 
National Endowment for the 
Arts 1991 Regional Fellowships 
for Visual Artists. W Robert 
Knopf is artistic associate of the 
Circle Repertory Co. His ad- 
dress: 60 Remsen St. #8D, 
Brooklyn, NY 11201.W Oberlin 
resident Jane Miller is a therapist 
with a group-psychotherapy 
practice in Cleveland. She spe- 
cializes in working with lesbian 
and gay clients and “individuals 
within the HIV spectrum,” she 
says. Jane is an editorial-board 
member of The Journal of Gay 
and Lesbian Psychotherapy. W After 
passing the New York and Mas- 
sachusetts bar exams, May 1991 
New York U. Law Sch. gradu- 
ate John T. Murphy has accepted 
a position with TMI Associates, 
a Japanese law firm. His work 
address: 37 Mori Building, Suite 
803, 5-1, Toranomon 3-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 105, Japan. 
Phone: (03) 5472-8511. Fax: (03) 
5472-0866. W Senior technical 
editor Catherine Oliver has 
worked six years for Logical 
Operations, a microcomputer 
applications training-material 
publisher. She has designed a 
newsletter and other materials 
for AIDS Rochester Inc., and is 
a member of its fund-raising 
committee. During the summer 
Catherine bought a house, and 
her two cats enjoy the extra run- 
ning room, she says. Her address: 
97 Dorset St., Rochester, NY 
14609. ¥ Cambridge, Mass., au- 


thor, speaker, and pianist Tim 
Riley has two books scheduled to 
be published this year, one about 
Bob Dylan—Hard Rain—by 
Knopf, and another about Ma- 
donna by Hyperion. Tim has 
been speaking on the campus lec- 
ture circuit about censorship in 
the arts and other subjects. W U. 
New Hampshire assistant profes- 
sor of French Juliette Marie 
Rogers earned a Ph.D. degree in 
romance languages at Duke U. 
in December 1990. W Lori Simon 
Rosolowsky is working on a 
Ph.D. degree in pharmacology 
at U.Texas Southwestern Medi- 
cal Center. She is interested in 
working in the field of environ- 
mental biotechnology. W Shira 
Seaman and her husband, Urs 
Bamert, announce the birth of 
their daughter, Sophia Lena 
Bamert, Aug. 2, 1991. Sophia’s 
grandmother is Barbara Rosner 
Seaman °56 and her uncle is 
Noah Seaman ’79. Shira’s ad- 
dress: 52 Riverside Dr. #4C, 
New York, NY 10024. ¥ Rhode 
Island Philharmonic violinist 
Jonathan Sturm has received a 
1991-92 Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship. An Eastman Sch. 
of Music doctoral student, he 
is establishing a continuity of 
style in the violin literature of 
19th-century performer-com- 
posers whose work has not 
survived. W Another Oberlin 
College Alumni Fellow, Emily 
Walhout, is studying viola de 
gamba as a postgraduate guest 
student of The Hague’s Royal 
Conservatory. W Caroline Wang is 
a doctoral student at U. Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Sch. of Public 
Health. ¥ 1991 Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation Fellowship re- 
cipient John F. Young has been 
included in the 1991 Who’s 
Who of American Educators. 
John teaches mathematics in 
the Washington, D.C., public 


schools. 


1984 Adam Biko Sealy- 


Adeleke was born July 12, 
1991, to David Adeleke and 
Merlyn Sealy. They live in 
London, where David is finan- 
cial controller of Rock Garden 


Ltd., a restaurant and music 
venture. W Chicago 
writer, director, 
and per-former 
Greg Allen’s 
show, Too 
Much Light 
Makes the Baby 
Go Blind, is the 
longest run- 
ning original production in 
Chicago’s history. Now in its 
fourth year, the show has con- 
tinually sold out since 1989. 
Greg lives with the doctor he 
met while he was hospitalized 
after being shot in June 1990. 
His address: 2151 W. Concord 
Pl. Apt. 3E, Chicago, IL 60647. 
Phone:(312) 292-9057. Wlowa 
native Jon Berry has been named 
visiting instructor of classics at 
Oberlin. A specialist in Greek 
poetry and rhetoric, he is mar- 
ried to Joan Looi.WState U. 
New York, Albany, doctor-of- 
arts-degree candidate Suzette 
Bishop has received a 1991-92 
Oberlin College Alumni Fel- 
lowship. In fulfillment of her 
degree requirements, she is 
working on a collection of po- 
etry and a statement of her 
poetics. W Washington, D.C., 
resident Daniel Reinhart Blume 
earned an M.A. degree in pub- 
lic-policy studies at Duke U. in 
May.¥ Cleveland lawyer Smith 
R. Brittingham IV is associated 
with Ward and Assoc., which 
specializes in representing 
Cleveland’s municipalities. Last 
summer he and his wife, Jeanne, 
spent three weeks travelling 
through Belgium, Germany, 
France, and England. ¥ Michigan 
State U. doctoral student 
Michel Cavigelli is studying 
microbial ecology and agro- 
ecosystemology. He has worked 
at the Land Inst. in Salina, Kans., 
and at the Kansas Rural Center. 
Michel earned an M.S. degree 
at Kansas State U., where he 
focused on phosphorus cycling 
in green-manure crop rotations. 
WTom Corpus is a second-year 
medical student at U. Florida. His 
wife, Lisa Mallet-Corpus, is li- 
brarian at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Medical Center Medical 
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Library in Gainesville. W Auracle 
Production creative director 
Howard Frederics has been 
named visiting instructor in 
electronic and computer music 
at Oberlin. His firm produces 
music for television, computers, 
and video games, and his com- 
positions have been performed 
at the 17th International Elec- 
tronic-Music Festival, on WRR 
radio in Texas, and on the PBS 
series “Made in Texas.” WU. 
California, Berkeley, postdoc- 
toral fellow in chemistry Jennifer 
Hines expects to earn a Ph.D. 
degree in medicinal chemistry at 
U. Michigan in February. She 
says she enjoys the sun and 
warmth of California. W Karyn 
Lowinger married Steve Stickler 
Nov. 3 at the Hill Crest Coun- 
try Club on Long Island. Mary 
Kell Powers and Randall Jack- 
son, both 85, were in the wed- 
ding party. Oberlinian guests 
were David DeWulf ’80 and 
Lynn O’Hare Dewulf and Shari 
Sheck Hoover, both ’83.W Now 
in her fifth year of a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in cell and developmental 
biology at Harvard Medical Sch., 
Elizabeth Neuman is studying 
cytokine and endothelial cell 
regulation of human neutrophil 
biosynthesis and function. W Last 
fall soprano Ann Panagulias 
performed the role of Natasha 
in the San Francisco Opera’s 
premiere of Prokofiew’s War 
and Peace. Ann’s singing was 
“pure and radiant,” wrote San 
Francisco Chronicle music critic 
Robert Commanday. WAfter a 
year as concertmaster with the 
Hamden Symphony Orchestra, 
Julian Pranata has moved to Ar- 
kansas, where he plays with the 
North Arkansas Symphony or- 
chestra. While still in Con- 
necticut, Julian studied the 
viola de gamba.WPen and ink 
illustrations by Wayland, Mass., 
artist Elizabeth Woodworth were 
exhibited in August at Boston’s 
Starving Artist Gallery. Elizabeth 
is a Wellesley Chamber of 


Commerce staff member. 
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Bosch earned a Ph.D. degree at 
Yale U. in 1991. Robert special- 
izes in operations research, par- 
ticularly linear programming. He 
is married to Katherine Fried 
Bosch. W Jeff Caldwell quit work- 
ing on his doctoral degree to join 
U. Washington’s Professional- 
Actor Training Program as a 
singing instructor and music di- 
rector. Jeff has directed Julie 
Thornton ’87 in several North- 
west Summer Playhouse produc- 
tions, including Dames at Sea, in 
which he performed. This sum- 
mer he directed Pirates of Pen- 
zance there and travelled to Cape 
Cod to direct Me and My Girl 
for the College Light Opera 
Co.W Russian Songs and Arias, 
coauthored by Jean Piatak 
Eickhoff, has been published by 
Pst .. . Inc. Jean wrote phonetic 
transcriptions for the 150 pieces 
in the book and wrote a guide to 
Russian diction. She lives in 
Boulder. W Oberlin visiting 
instructor in Judaic and Near- 
Eastern Studies Marc Michael 
Epstein earned a master of phi- 
losophy degree at Yale U. in 
1990. An art-history scholar, he 
has been since 1985 a part-time 
consultant to the division of He- 
brew books and manuscripts at 
Sotheby’s Judaica department. 
He and his wife, Lisa R. Epstein, 
have a child.WWhile en route 
from Massachusetts to Minne- 
sota this summer, Anjelica Fenner 
stopped briefly in Oberlin. A 
doctoral candidate in German 
and comparative literature, 
Anjelica says her visit was just 
long enough to conjure up fond 
memories of old friends. Her 
address: U. Minnesota, Dept. of 
German, 219 Folwell Hall, 9 
Pleasant St. S.E., Minneapolis, 
MN 55455-0123.¥ Lauren 
Jaburg married Peter Lese Sept. 
15, 1991. Heather Fork and 
Brooke Pickering were in the 
wedding party. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Kate 
Berseth; Todd Bromberg; Nina 
Dillof; Anna Borst Henry; Mar- 
tin Wechsler; and Michael 
Henry and Veronica Herman, 
both ’83. Lauren is completing a 
master’s degree in nurse-mid- 


to forget the stench of your egotistical, incompetent, unscrupulous 
and unspeakably costly administration .... I suggest you se// Hyde 
Park and give the money to the ‘forgotten men’ you prate about so 
much (and then exploit) and let us get back to our Constitution.” 

The administration bill authorizing the government to accept 
Roosevelt’s gift sailed through the Senate but stalled in the House, 
falling well short of the required two-thirds. A Republican represen- 
tative from Missouri charged that “only an egocentric megaloma- 
niac would have the nerve to ask for such a measure,” and when a 
Democrat announced that he would himself be happy to vote in 
favor of a comparable memorial to Herbert Hoover, Hamilton Fish, 
the Republican representative from Roosevelt’s own Dutchess 
County, declared it inconceivable that any Republican “would even 
think of asking in his lifetime to have the Government maintain a 
personal library in his hometown.” 

(Of course, every Republican—and every Democratic—successor 
to FDR has cheerfully asked precisely that, though not always in his 
hometown, and Herbert Hoover himself subsequently saw that his 
papers were trucked from Stanford University to a handsome new 
library at West Branch, Iowa, built along the lines Roosevelt had 
pioneered.) 

There were further embarrassments. Bureaucrats in the Agricul- 
ture Department and Democratic officials in the District of Colum- 
bia, evidently over-eager to please the boss, exhorted their employ- 
ees to contribute to the president’s library fund—actions which the 
White House hastily had to disown. 

In the end, Speaker Sam Rayburn employed his legislative wizardry to 
maneuver the bill back onto the floor in such a way as to require only a 
clear majority—and then got it, 221 to 214, on July 18, 1938. The formal 
signing of the deed of gift, transferring title of the land for the library to 
the people of the United States, was set for six days later. 


A FORCE HE COULD NOT CONTROL 

Franklin Roosevelt was this century’s acknowledged master of 
Washington’s levers of power, and the executive and legislative 
branches of the United States government had now responded to 
his touch with remarkable efficiency and dispatch. But there was a 
force closer to home that even FDR could not control: his 84-year- 
old mother. 

No one admired him more. She had assumed he would be a great 
man long before there was much reason to believe he would become 
one, and she sympathized with her son’s desire to have a place 
where he could display his collections. It was she who had encouraged 
him to begin collecting when he was a small boy. She had set the 
example for him, in fact, carefully hoarding every golden curl from 
his first haircut, every childish essay he wrote for his tutor. And 
when Springwood was renovated in 1915, she had worked with him 
to insure that there was plenty of room to show off what he had 
already amassed. She found some comfort, too, in the fresh interest 
he was showing in Hyde Park; he had not revealed his thoughts 
about a third term even to her, yet perhaps his library plans meant 
he really did plan to retire from the sordid world of politics in 1940, 
as she had always hoped he would. 

But the building he now proposed to put up just a two-minute 
stroll from her door was to be enormous and, worse still, he was 
going to encourage the general public to visit it. 

Springwood belonged to her, not to her son. It was her most 
precious inheritance from her late husband, James Roosevelt, whose 
bold initials still marked the weather vane that turned above her 
rose garden, and for almost 40 years she had done everything she 

(continued on page 45) 
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wifery at Columbia U.WNori 
Mandell married Paula Thorp in 
a backyard celebration June 22. 
They live with what Nori calls 
their “family of animals” on a 
mountain ranch in Sonoma 
County, where Nori is a regis- 
tered nurse and case manager 
with Home Hospice. Their 
address: 7095 St. Helena Rd., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. Phone: 
(707) 539-7981.WIn October 
Genet Case May and her hus- 
band, Rusty, bought their first 
home. Genet is completing the 
certification requirements for 
early-childhood and elementary 
education, and she hopes to find 
a position teaching kindergarten 
or first grade. Her address: 
19851 Saranac, Fairview Park, 
OH 44126.¥Columbia U. in- 
ternational-relations doctoral 
student George Shambaugh, a 
1991-92 Oberlin College Alumni 
fellow, is devising a model of 
state power to explain variations 
in British, Canadian, and French 
responses to the extraterratorial 
expansion of the United States’ 
post-1949 export-control policy. 
George earned a Ph.D. degree 
in political science at Columbia 
last year. 


1986 U. Washington 


M.F.A.-degree candidate Diana 
Ben-Lev has received a 1991-92 
Oberlin College Alumni Fellow- 
ship. The award will help sup- 
port her studies and her work 
on a collection of poetry she is 
preparing for publication. W After 
moving to San Francisco, 
Annette DuBois says she’s em- 
erged from the Midwest and the 
closet and is thriving on the ac- 
tive lesbian-and-gay, AIDS-ac- 
-tivist, and Oberlin-alumni com- 
munities in her new hometown. 
She and David Witkin ’88 are 
housemates. Their address: 1324 
20th Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94122. Phone: (415) 681- 
2922.WRob and Clara Shaw ’83 


Hardy announce the birth of 


their first child. See Clara’s class 
note.WU. Michigan Ph.D.-de- 
pree candidate Karen Merrill has 
received a 1991-92 Oberlin 
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College Alumni Fellowship. 
Her dissertation is about 
western Americans’ percep- 
tions of the individual’s rela- 
tionship to the federal government 
from 1900 to 1945. Karen 
earned an M.A. degree in cre- 
ative writing at U. Denver. 
WFElutist Brian Miller, a 
Juilliard Sch. of Music doc- 
tor-of-musical-arts-degree 
candidate, has received a 1991- 
92 Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship. W Peter Money and 
Lucinda Walker were married 
June 22 in Cornish, N.H. Mel- 
issa Hare was a bridesmaid and 
Andy Cameron ’87 was best 
man. Other Oberlinians at the 
celebration were Maria Bertucci; 
Karyn Evans; Martha Grigg; Mark 
Herrera; Jamil Luckett; Hannah 
Serota-Campbell; Amy Steingart; 
Robert Sweeney; John Swinton; 
Kennedy Wright; Andy Cemelli, 
Tom Knierim, Michael Lotke, 
Gavin Smith, and Joe Sokal, all 
85; Will Daniel and Andi Van 
Hook, both ’87; Dan Farkas ’88; 
and Alan Sege ’89. Reception 
entertainment included a mule- 
cart ride, fireworks, and cannons. 
Lucinda is a librarian at the 
Brooklyn Museum and Peter is 
a free-lance writer and poet. 
Their address: 26 Prospect PI., 
Brooklyn, NY 11217.WIn De- 
cember 1990 Jennifer Lyle 
Morgan earned an M.A. de- 
gree in American history at 
Duke U. She lives in New 
York City.W Duke U. Ph.D.- 
degree candidate Miriam Beth 
Peskowitz earned an M.A. de- 
gree in religion at Duke in 
December 1990.W Former May 
Co. human-resource manager 
Hannah Serota-Campbell has 


been named assistant director of 


admissions at Oberlin. W Chester 
County, Pa., recycling coordina- 
tor Elaine Schmerling and her 
husband, Warren Butt ’79, have 
moved to Wilmington, Del., 
where Warren, a gastroenter- 
ologist, has joined Gastroenter- 
ology Associates. Their address: 
706 Nottingham Drive, Wil- 
mington, DE 19805-2839, 
Phone: (302) 655-3874. W Before 
moving to London three years 


ago Maya Weil lived two years in 
Vienna, where she worked for a 
bank. She now works for 
Sumitomo Bank Capital Mar- 
kets, where she markets inter- 
est rate and currency-risk 
management to German and 
Austrian firms. Her address: Flat 
D, 3 Barkston Gardens, London, 
England, SW5 OER. Phone: 
(4471) 971-1419. WYale U. 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in En- 
glish Lorna Wood has received a 
1991-92 Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship. She is writing her 
dissertation about the influence 
of Oscar Wilde on the works of 
Tom Stoppard and Joe Orton. 


19877 Philadelphian Anne 


Ballen works for her family’s 
business—Disc Makers—as di- 
rector of graphic services. The 
company manufactures cassettes 
and compact discs, and Anne 
recently worked on a project 
with David and Jenny Heitler- 
Klevans ’88. Anne’s address: 
801 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19147. Phone: (215) 574- 
(660. V Michael Ballo graduated 
from Case Western Reserve U. 
Sch. of Medicine in May 1991. 
He is planning a career in 
pathology.W U. California, 
Berkeley, art-history Ph.D. 
degree candidate Kurtis 
Barstow has received a 1991- 
92 Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship. He is researching 
Juan de Torquemada’s Medi- 
tations and the pictures they 
accompany. WJohn Charles is 
looking for tra- Zo 

vel companions 
and advice on 
the world tour 
he is planning to 
begin late this 
year. He plans 
to visit China, 
southeast Asia, 


Charles 
Istanbul, and France, and to re- 
turn to the U.S. in time for the 
May 1993 reunion. John’s ad- 


dress: Hamanasu-so, 21-10- 
Hon-cho, Hakodate, 040 Japan. 
Phone: 81-138-51-6242.W The 
works of New York City com- 
poser Jonathan Dawe have 
recently been recognized by 


awards and 
scholarships from 
the American 
Academy and 
Inst. of Arts and 
Letters, the 
Ameri-can So- 
ciety of Com- 
posers and Dawe 
Performers, and the Vaieniitol 
Bucchi Foundation. A recipi 
ent of the Bearns Prize and a 
David Cinammon Award com- 
mission grant, Jonathan’s Le 
were recently performed at 
Alice Tully Hall, the 92nd 
St. Y, and Barge Music. He — 
is studying at the Juilliard Sch. 
of Music. W After marrying James 
Scholder June 15, 1991, in 
Beverly, Mass., Elizabeth Duff is 
using the name Elizabeth Duff 
Scholder. Oberlinian guests at 
the wedding were Chris Ander- 
son, Anne Parker, Ira Shull ’86, 
and Linda Reeder ’88. Elizabeth 
recently earned an M.S. degree 
in environmental studies and el- 
ementary-education certification 
at Antioch New England Grad- 
uate Sch. Her address: 200 
Winchester St. #2, Keene, NH 
03431.WU. Michigan Ph.D.- 
degree candidate Victoria Getis 
has received a 1991-92 Oberlin 
College Alumni Fellowship for 
work on her dissertation. An ex- 
amination of the Progressive 
Era’s juvenile-justice reforms, it 
explores the relationship between 
knowledge and power.WIn May 
Susan Lee Heilbronner earned a 
J.D. degree and an M.A. degree 
in public-policy studies at Duke 
U. She lives in Miami Beach, 
Fla.WU. Rhode Island doctoral 
student Lisa Kann is studying the 
genetic population structure of 
marine copepods. She applies 
polymerase chain reactions to 
obtain individual copepod ge- 
netic differences. Last summer 
she took a course on molecular 
probes in marine ecology at the 
Woods Hole Marine Biological 
Laboratory. V Assistant organist 
at New York City’s St. Thomas 
Church Michael Kleinschmidt is 
performing the church’s 1991- 
92 series of four organ recitals. 
VW Catherine Metovich graduated 
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with distinction with an M.A. 
degree in English from U. New 
Mexico. She is teaching Russian 
in Santa Fe.WAfter two years’ 
teaching biology, ecology, and 
earth science, John Petersen has 
begun graduate studies at the 
Yale Sch. of Forestry and Envi- 
ronmental Studies. He focuses 
on ecosystem ecology and resto- 
ration ecology.WJane Read is a 
third-year medical student at U. 
Massachusetts Medical Sch. She 
is planning a career in family 
practice.WMark Rigdon and 
Caroline Schmalz were mar- 
ried June 1, 1991, in Cape Cod. 
Oberlinians in the wedding 
party were David Craig, Amy 
DeRogatis, Maria Hey, Ben- 
jamin Garrison, Martin Moe, 
Matthew Nicely, Mary Craig 
*86, and Greg Rigdon ’90. 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were William Brittingham, Lyn 
Freundlich, Kari McGee, Mary 
Shaw Rigdon ’58, Mary Nile 
Cornell 765, Michael Pearson 
86, Michael Morse ’88, and 
Margaret Murphy ’90. Caroline 
and Mark live in Madison, Wis., 
where they are both graduate stu- 
dents at U. Wisconsin. 


2 988 Sisters Caroline and 


Nancy ’91 Coade have moved to 
New York City, where they are 
pursuing master’s degrees at 
Juilliard Sch. of Music. Their ad- 
dress: 236 W. 15th St. #31, New 
York, NY 10011. Phone: (212) 
633-0993.WKathleen Duggan 
and Mary McManus ’89 ex- 
changed vows as life partners 
Sept. 1, 1991, in an Episcopal 
Church ceremony. Oberlinians 
participating in the ceremony 
were Phil Alexander and Doug 
Still, ring bearers; Beth Allen, 
Steph Lovelady ’89, Maren 
Thompson ’90, and Renee 
Walton ’91, ushers; Amanda 
Udis-Kessler and Beth Michael 
’89, musicians; and Debra Shime 
91, reader. Oberlinian guests 
were Naira Gindy; Amy Leonard, 
Mary Saecker; Patricia Mayer 
and Rod McCoy, both ’89; and 
Meredith Broome ’94.¥ Last fall 
former Yale U. Sch. of Medi- 


cine research assistant Michael 
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Hayward began studies toward 
the Ph.D. degree in the depart- 
ment of biological sciences at 
Columbia U. He received a fel- 
lowship from the Roche Inst. of 
Molecular Biology, where he will 
conduct his thesis research. 
W Nancy Heingartner is pursuing 
a Ph.D. degree in Slavic studies 
at Brown U. Her address: 59 
Charlesfield St. #9, Providence, 
RI 02906.WIn August 1990, 
after marrying Gail Shatz the 
previous May, Jeff Kahan quit his 
job at Bearsville Studios and 
moved to Los Angeles. He is a 
first-year law student at U. 
Southern California. His address: 
5201-1/2 Fulton Ave., Van 
Nuys, CA 91401.WSolo pianist 
Kylie Kiernan, a 1991-92 
Oberlin College Alumni 
Fellowship recipient, has re- 
turned to Rochester, N.Y., 
where she is working with a stu- 
dio instructor to develop a new 
repertoire. Kylie plans to com- 
pete in two competitions in the 
International Joanna Hodges 
Competition and Conference 
Series in March.WEric R. 
Miller is working toward the 
master in health sciences de- 
gree in the department of ma- 
ternal and child health at Johns 
Hopkins Sch. of Hygiene and 
Public Health.WAs a research 
associate in Duke U. Medical 
Center’s department of psychia- 
try Martha Payne coordinates 
research with new antidepres- 
sant and anxiolytic medications 
and analyzes magnetic-resonance 
brain scans for changes in 
anorexic and bulemic patients’ 
brain anatomy.WU. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, special- 
education master’s-degree can- 
didate Jessica Rivers is working 
on a thesis about nonhandi- 
capped siblings of autistic chil- 
dren. She plans to graduate in 
May and to return to London, 
where she has worked with au- 
tistic children and their families. 
Jessica has been in touch with 
Deanna Chui, Hilary Igleheart, 
Catherine McLear, Jennifer 
Shibbe, and Amy DeRogatis 
°87.W Oregon State U. second- 
year graduate student Carol 


Shanks is studying a viral patho- 
gen with a tropism for salmon, 
primarily coho and chinook, 
erythrocytes. W Last fall occa- 
sional student, massage therapist, 
Planned Parenthood volunteer, 
and midwife’s assistant Dawn 
Marie Smith enrolled in Indiana 
U.’s Sch. of Medicine. She plans 


the 1830s, that she and her 
partner bought and are re- 
modeling. W Since 1988 until this 
fall Jonathan Westreich worked 
as a legal assistant in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., law firm, Hogan 
& Hartson. He is now a first-year 
law student at American U.’s 
Washington Coll. of Law. 


to specialize in family practice 
or obstetrics. She lives in a ru- 
ral Indiana farmhouse, built in 


1989 March of Dimes 


Predoctoral Fellowship recipient 


could to keep it just as as he had left it. When the president once 
gently suggested that the sizable dairy herd his father had established 
during the Civil War had become an unconscionable drain on her 
resources, she was unmoved: 

“So long as I am alive, Franklin, it is a matter of no consequence 
to me whether the cows make money or not.” 

At the very least, she now felt she had been insufficiently consulted 
about her son’s new plans for her old home, and she quietly boarded 
the liner for her annual summer voyage to France that spring without 
ever having signed the deed or appointing anyone to do so on her behalf. 

This oversight was not discovered until 10:00 in the morning on 
July 24, just two hours before the signing ceremony was scheduled 
to begin. It could not be put off: photographers and newsreel cam- 
eramen were already on their way to Hyde Park to record the 
historic moment—and to see if they could pick up any hints about 
the president’s plans for 1940. 

And so, after hasty consultation with Justice Department lawyers, 
Roosevelt resolved to put on a sort of dumb-show. 

The newsreel cameras whirred as the president of the United 
States and his wife, seated in his open Ford beneath a spreading oak, 
solemnly but meaninglessly signed the deed of gift to property to 
which they as yet had no legal claim. Connor, the archivist, signed 
for the cameras, too—on a blank sheet of paper. 

Meanwhile, a copy of the deed was flown to Europe, along 
with a memorandum from the president, urging his mother to 
sign. There was no response until a White House telephone 
operator finally tracked her down at Chantilly, the chateau of 
American ambassador William Bullitt, and FDR himself gently 
coaxed her into putting pen to paper at last. 

“The joy I felt at hearing your voice!” she wrote him afterwards. 
His personal call and the telegrams that had preceded it all offered 
welcome evidence, she said, that “you think of me.” 

FDR laid the cornerstone on November 19, 1939, and dedicated 
his library to “the spirit of peace—peace for the United States and, 
soon, we hope, peace for the world.” But as building continued that 
autumn, much of that world was already at war, and by the time 
construction was officially completed on July 4 of the following year, 
France had surrendered and Hitler seemed poised to invade Britain. 
Two weeks later, FDR was renominated for a third term. 

It took another year to ready the exhibits and arrange things to 
the president’s liking—he had firm ideas about everything from 
thermostats and light fixtures to the precise shade of blue with 
which the backs of the museum cases should be painted to set off his 
ship models to best advantage. 

The library was formally dedicated on June 30, 1941—the same 
day that Hitler invaded Russia. 

The president’s mother never fully reconciled herself to the 

(continued on page 47) 
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Mark Adams is researching gene 
therapy as a potential treatment 
for metabolic disorders at Baylor 
Coll. of Medicine’s Howard 
Hughes Medical Inst. He is con- 
structing a series of retroviruses 
that will carry normal genes to 
the livers of patients who carry 
defective genes and initiate their 
expression. WAfter taking two 
classes at the Shoals Marine Lab 
last summer, former Northfield 
Mount St. Hermon Sch. biology 
teacher John C. Anderson moved 
to Boston, where he planned to 
look for a job in a lab to gain 
experience in molecular or cell 
biology. WSince January 1990 
Carolyn Dawson has been 
working with the Seattle-King 
County Health Dept.’s AIDS 
Prevention Project, where she 
works on education projects 
and prevention advertisements. 
Carolyn says she loves living with 
Gabrielle Dean and being 
around the many Oberlinians in 
Seattle. W Before enrolling in 
Denver U.’s oboe and music- 
history master’s degree program 
last fall, Candy Ellman worked as 
a buyer for a computer-repair 
company. Her address: 1625 
Clarkson #5, Denver, CO 80218. 
Phone: (303) 457-3870. ¥ Collin 
Loftin Jones was born May 28 
to Wendy McCarroll Jones and 
her husband, Geoff. Wendy re- 
cently completed a music- 
therapy internship at Cleveland’s 
St. Luke’s Hospital. She says she 
is looking forward to taking 
some time off to spend with 
Collin. W Last summer, after two 
years as a Peace Corps volun- 
teer in the Kingdom of Tonga, 
Karen Madison was preparing to 
visit Fiji and New Zealand be- 
‘fore returning to the U.S. and 
easing into reacculturation. Her 
parents’ address: 110 Thackeray, 
Oakland, NJ 07436.WAfter 
earning an M.P.A. degree from 
Syracuse U. in 1990, GeMar 
Neloms is associate executive di- 
rector of a Chicago nonprofit 
children’s day-care program. 
GeMar supervises and develops 
policy, interprets government 
rules and regulations, and 
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assists in the fiscal manage- 
ment of the program’s 10 
centers. WBruce Peterson has 
received a 1991-92 Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Fellowship to com- 
plete his final year of study at 
the Rhode Island Sch. of 
Design. WA daughter, Neti-Aba, 
was born Apr. 18, 1991, to 
Tahiri’h Pleasant and Erik 
Murray ’92. Tahiri’h has com- 
pleted a year of study in 
Temple U.’s Dept. of African- 
American Studies. Meanwhile, 
in Oberlin, Erik is complet- 
ing a B.A. degree in Chinese 
language and literature and 
African literature. They plan to 
renew their marriage vows in 
June in Savannah, Ga.— 
Tahiri’h’s birthplace. W After 
two years’ studying chemistry at 
U. Washington, Kris Pranata 
is doing graduate work in dance 
at U. California, Riverside. 
His address: Dept. of Dance, U. 
California, Riverside, CA 
92521.WAfter completing his 
Shansi-representative term, 
Michael Schlesinger has re- 
mained in Japan a year teach- 
ing English at Obirin U. and 
Soshin Gakuin. He has been 
accepted at Columbia U. Law 
Sch., but has deferred enroll- 
ment until fall 1992. He con- 
tinues to compose. 


1990 Anthony Bradfield 


has been named endowment 
analyst in the College’s treasurer’s 
office. He lives in Oberlin. 
WSomerville, Mass., resident 
Nicholas Brooke is developing 
and writing educational materi- 
als for the environmental advo- 
cacy group Union of Concerned 
Scientists. W Recently promoted 
from junior artist to computer 
artist, Mike Dashow is creating 
animation for Broderbund Soft- 
ware’s Living Books—a new line 
of children’s interactive soft- 
ware. Mike has been sharing his 
apartment with Jonathan 
Weinglast. Their address: 
1964 Bush St., San Francisco, 
CA 94115. (415) 
921-1974. Class agent Tammy 
Dowley and Mark Blackman ’89 
were married Aug. 11, 1991, 


Phone: 


in an outdoor ceremony at 
Cleveland’s Glidden Mansion. 
Oberlinians in the wedding 
party were Gary Murphy; Troy 
Browne ’88; and Lance Mathews, 
Steve Waite, Jared Wilbanks, 
and Carolyn Cunningham, all 
89. Oberlinians among the guests 
were Chris Broussard; Felicia 
Haney; Karyn Lacey ’87; Crystal 
Collins 88; Fred Cummings ’89; 
Irv Ashford and Jenifer Grady, 
both 91; Dan Ash, Sybil Haney, 
and Tim Russell, all ’92; Erika 
Nalls 93; Assistant Professor of 
Black Studies Adrienne Lash 
Jones; Associate Professor of 
English Len Podis; ‘Theater and 
Dance Artist-in-Residence 
Caroline Jackson; and Office of 
the Registrar Administrative As- 
sistant Elizabeth Herod. ‘Tammy 
and Mark are living in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. She is assistant direc- 
tor of admissions at Springside 
Sch. and a free-lance writer. He 
is a graduate student in English 
at U. Pennsylvania and an En- 
glish teacher and track coach at 
Germantown Friends School. 
Vin August, after completing 
a summer-long language-studies 
program, Greg Harris began his 
two-year term as Shansi repre- 
sentative at Gadjah Mada U. in 
Yogyakarta, Indonesia. W Former 
prospect-research associate 
Linda Hilbert has been pro- 
moted to director of prospect 
research, a department of the 
Office of Development’s Alumni 
Information Services division. 
She lives in Oberlin with her 
husband, Mark Kuestner ’83. 
Vv This summer 1991-92 Oberlin 
College Alumni fellow Kyung M. 
Hwang studied at Seoul National 
Us Korean Language. Inst. 
WAnn Arbor, Mich., Public In- 
terest Research Group field or- 
ganizer Katie Rae says she learns 
something new every day about 
getting environmental research 
passed. W Harvard Sch. of Public 
Health environmental chemistry 
research assistant Ben Rosenthal 
is working on two projects, both 
involving assessment of air 
quality.WTom Transue is re- 
searching X-ray crystallography 
at U. Michigan. He is trying 


to improve the size and quality 
of the crystals of amaranthin, a 
lectin that binds the T-antigen. 
Vv Westtown Sch. director of in- 
strumental music Stephen Vowles 
has worked two years in that 
position. He says he enjoys 
building the school’s program 
and giving, as well as taking, les- 
sons. Although he plays in local 
orchestras, he says he misses 
playing in large orchestras and 
brass quintets. His address: P.O. 
Box 1799 Westtown Rd., 
Westtown, PA 19395-1799. 
Phone: (215) 399-1610. VAs 
California, Santa Cruz, Ph.D.- 
degree candidate Kerstin Wasson 
is still hunting for a clonal in- 
vertebrate to research, she says. 


I99 I Newly appointed 
Shansi representative Michele 
Clark arrived in Madurai, India, 
in August. She will teach two 
years at Lady Doak Coll. 
VNewly appointed Shansi 
representative to Japan’s 
Obirin U. Alan Matano began 
his two-year term in August af- 
ter completing a summer-long 
language-studies program. 
VW Class-trustee election finalist 
Terry McGreal has been de- 
clared class trustee. The other 
finalist, Mary Andes, withdrew 
from the’ election in late Sep- 
tember because her Watson fel- 
lowship studies would not permit 
her to attend trustee meetings 
in 1991-92. WIn August, after 
completing a summer-long 
language-studies program, 
Tonia Pizer began her two-year 
term as Shansi representative 
at Yunnan U. in Kunming, 
Yunnan Province, China. 
Vv After working as a bouncer in 
a country-western nightclub 
during the summer, Gregory 
Romero is living in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, where he works for 
the Inst. for Central-American 
Studies. Greg does research and 
writes for the institute’s maga- 
zine, MesoAmerica, and teaches 
English. W Newly appointed 
Shansi representative Jill Shagan 
will teach English two years at 
Gadjah Mada U. in Yogyakarta, 
Indonesia. 
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library’s massive presence, and when she 
realized her son would abandon his old 
cubbyhole of an office just off her porch for 
a spacious new study, she had a life-sized 
portrait of herself painted by the artist 
Douglas Chandor to hang opposite his new 
desk. She also found some of the exhibits 
distasteful, particularly the more bizarre gifts 
to the president displayed in an area officially 
labeled the Oddities Room but which FDR 
privately called “the chamber of horrors.” 

She was not amused, for example, when 
the Gridiron Club gave the president the 
mammoth papier maché caricature that had 
served as the centerpiece of its annual din- 
ner in 1940. It portrayed FDR as the 
Sphinx—an allusion to his long, exasperat- 
ing silence about running for a third term— 
and its most prominent feature was its mas- 
sive, jutting jaw. An innocent White House 
aide asked the president’s mother if she didn’t 
think it was a pretty good caricature. 

It was not, she said; her jaw was identical 
to her son’s. Did the aide think this grotesque 
object looked anything like her? 

Sara Delano Roosevelt died at Springwood 
on September 7, 1941, three months to the 
day before Pearl Harbor changed everything 
for Roosevelt, for his country—and for his 
library. The threat of war had already forced 
him to abandon his plans to retire to 
Springwood; now, its reality—and the 
gasoline rationing that accompanied it—in- 
sured that the tide of visitors FDR had so 
looked forward to remained a trickle. 

Still, during his wartime trips home, 
Roosevelt managed to snatch as much time 
as he could in the library. His secretary 
William Hassett often found him there, 
“happy as a clam,” signing and sorting books 
or dictating labels for the exhibits or personal 
anecdotes for the memoirs he still hoped to 
publish someday. Very little escaped his at- 
tention: he kept a running tally of paid ad- 
missions, and would allow no tree or shrub 
to be pruned or planted without his express 
permission. And he loved to show off the 
exhibits to important visitors: Winston 
Churchill, Manuel Quezon, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, Princess Martha of Norway, King 
George II of Greece, Queen Wilhemina of 
the Netherlands, ex-Empress Zita of Austro- 
Hungary, all walked alongside his wheelchair, 
stopping from time to time so that he could 
tell an old story or point out an especially 
fine piece of rigging. 

Samuel Eliot Morison had been 
Roosevelt’s ally during the campaign to get 
his library built, but at least once he unwit- 
tingly displeased his chief. Offering a few 
remarks at the dedication, the historian ad- 
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dressed Roosevelt directly: “. . . Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, “if you’re going to keep a 
snug harbor for all your collections and your 
papers from the White House I shall have 
to warn you to give some of those ‘Oddities’ 
the ‘deep six’ or they will overflow and take 
up the space needed for documents. I know 
you are the Nation’s Number One Collector 
but collecting can be overdone, even by 
Number One.” 

And then he pleaded with Roosevelt’s 
friends and neighbors in the audience who 
might be tempted to offer him their old 
horse-hair trunks and disused buggies, 
“don’t do it.” 

FDR laughed good-naturedly, but he 
emphatically did not agree. Old buggies, at 
least, were always fine with him—in fact, he 
hoped one day to build a separate building 
just to house them—and he continued re- 
lentlessly to accumulate miscellaneous ob- 
jects, enthusiastically accepting for the library 
three fragments of petrified gingko wood; a 
silk hat worn by a fellow candidate during 
his first political campaign in 1910; a min- 
lature stained-glass window fashioned from 
fragments of larger windows blown out of 
the House of Commons by Nazi bombs; 
Indian arrowheads turned up by his farmer’s 
plow; a bullet meant for him that had struck 
a Miami police officer instead, mounted in a 
special silver box by the officer’s proud 
family; a framed spray of flowers woven 
“entirely of hair from the heads of members 
of the Roosevelt family.” In late 1943 he 
himself sent to the museum a rusty horseshoe 
he had spotted in the sand while picnicking 
with General Dwight Eisenhower after the 
Cairo Conference. 

Nor did he ever lose his eagerness to 
compile the most complete possible record 
of all the history he was helping to make, at 
least once with potentially disastrous results. 
One day, a photograph album arrived from 
the White House, filled with memorabilia 
from the Cairo Conference. Included in it, 
to the horror of Edgar B. Nixon, acting di- 
rector of the library, was the Overlord 
Agreement, giving both the location and the 
approximate date for the invasion of Europe. 
For months, Nixon worried that Roosevelt 
would somehow let slip these most precious 
of all Allied secrets, and it was not until D- 
Day actually arrived that he began sleeping 
soundly again. 

Throughout his presidency, Roosevelt's 
most prized ship model, the USS Constitu- 
tion, built in 1815 and laboriously re-rigged 
by FDR himself, rested on the mantel of the 
Oval Office in the White House. 

It had been a point of pride in every office 


Roosevelt ever occupied, and once, an aide 
recalled, when he innocently suggested that 
it would make a very fine centerpiece for 
the room at the library that held his ship 
models, FDR “particularly rejected” the no- 
tion. The library would not inherit Old 
Ironsides until the president left office. 

But nearly four years later, on April 7, 1945, 
the model unexpectedly turned up at Hyde 
Park, part of an unusually large shipment of 
objects, books, and papers that FDR had or- 
dered sent to the library before setting out 
himself for a badly needed rest at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. 

The library staff was braced for still an- 
other shipment of books to be sent north 
from there after the president finished 
signing and sorting them into the wooden 
crates he had unaccountably taken to calling 
“coffins,” when he died at Warm Springs 
five days later. 

He was buried at Hyde Park on April 
15, in the rose garden that stands about 
halfway between his mother’s house and 
his own library. 


ROOSEVELT’S LOVE OF SECRECY 

When Theodore Roosevelt sent locked boxes 
of his papers to the Library of Congress in 
1917, an archivist gently suggested that the 
ex-president send along the key. TR an- 
swered with customary vigor: “The Lord 
only knows where the key is. Break the case 
open and start to work .. .!” 

FDR had never been so ready to have 
strangers nose through his papers. His fierce 
drive to insure his place in history kept him 
from discarding anything having to do with 
his career, public or private. But that impulse 
had been very nearly matched by his life- 
long love of secrecy, his delight in knowing 
things no one else could know. 

And it had never been entirely clear during 
his lifetime precisely which of his papers he 
ultimately wished scholars to see. 

He could never be persuaded to sign a 
formal deed of gift for his papers, and he 
dictated a memorandum in 1943 setting up 
a “Committee of Three” of his most trusted 
aides to winnow through them should he 
not live to do so, deciding which should be 
released, which sealed for a time, and which 
withheld forever. 

He believed, for example, that his personal 
correspondence with the king of England 
should “never” be read by anyone else, and 
he once evidently planned to destroy every 
one of the thousands of brief notes headed 
“The White House” and signed “F.D.R.” 
with which he made his wishes known to his 
aides. “Those chits are nobody’s business,” 
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he told a Senate delegation, “so long as the 
final determination is made a matter of 
record. ... But, in arriving at the final 
determination of any question of govern- 
ment, the machinery is not of interest to 
anybody, and it is not going to be.” 

Of course, it is precisely the machinery of 
decision making that interests biographers 
and historians—the “final determination” 
can be found in the files of any newspaper— 
and we can all be grateful that Roosevelt’s 
compulsion to control access was not finally 
allowed to overcome his desire to leave be- 
hind as complete a historical record as he 
could. 

Still, while Roosevelt’s papers are volu- 
minous, they are also for the most part 
resolutely circumspect. For all his outward 
geniality, he always kept his own counsel. 
“Never let your left hand know what your 
right is doing,” he once advised his old friend 
and secretary of the treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. 

“Which hand am I, Mr. President?” 

“My right hand,” FDR answered, “but I 
keep my left hand under the table.” 

The charm and guile and sheer force of 
personality that helped make Roosevelt ir- 
resistible when encountered face to face only 
rarely come to life on paper, and the relics 
he amassed are in many ways more revealing 
of his magnetic personality and magpie 
mind—restless, acquisitive, omnivorous, 
fascinated by everything. 

Even to a frequent visitor, the exhibits and 
public galleries that surround his battered desk 
are endlessly rewarding, hung with vivid proofs 
of a full life lived: The yellowed telegram on 
which his 54-year-old father noted the arrival 
of “a bouncing boy;” the diamond stick-pin he 
designed in the form of the Roosevelt crest 
worm by the ushers at his wedding on Saint 
Patrick’s Day in 1905; the sheets from a legal 
pad on which he penciled meticulous instruc- 
tions for his own funeral. 

But it is in the five big behind-the-scenes 
storerooms filled with items for which there 
is simply no exhibition space that one feels 
closest to the complex and mercurial man 
‘responsible for assembling them all. 

A sweet-smelling cedar closet holds a se- 
lection of the elegant navy capes FDR loved 
to wear. 

A hat box contains the floppy cotton 
headgear with green sun visor he jammed 
on to his head while fishing. 

One drawer is filled with the preserved skins 
of birds he shot at twelve, each with its hand- 
written tag; another holds the contents of his 
desk drawer on the day he died, including several 
of his celebrated cigarette holders and the Yello 
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Bole pipe cleaners he used to ream them out. 

For me, however, the most immediately 
evocative objects are hidden away in a trunk 
on an upstairs shelf: five pairs of long heavy 
steel braces. The shoes to which they are 
attached look shockingly small and so shiny 
and smooth-soled they appear never to have 
been worn, but the leather straps that bound 
them to Roosevelt’s shriveled legs are cracked 
and salt-stained and still seem to smell faintly 
of sweat, the most vivid possible evidence of 
the great effort infantile paralysis demanded 
of him simply to stand—and of the courage 
and gallantry whose existence only his most 
embittered detractors ever dared deny. 

Roosevelt’s motives for building his library 
were surely mixed, but to get to know it is 
to get to know its builder, which is, I suspect, 
what he had in mind all along. Few who 
have ever spent time there could disagree 
with the words of the poet Archibald 
MacLeish, at the laying of the cornerstone 
more than 50 years ago: 

“The records which will be: collected 
here. . . ,” he said, “are the records of . . . the 
man who refused, in the name of his generation, 
to continue to accept what was no longer accept- 
able—the man who demanded, for his genera- 
tion, what his generation had the courage to ex- 
pect. As such they have the unity which history 
remembers and even living man can see. 

They belong by themselves, here in this river 
country, on the land from which they came.” 0 


GEOFFREY C. WARD «gs author of a 
two-volume biography of Franklin Roosevelt, 
Before the Trumpet: The Young Franklin 
Roosevelt and A First-Class Temperament: 
The Emergence of Franklin Roosevelt, 
published by Harper and Row in 1985 and 1989, 
respectively. This article, adapted by the author 


from the speech he gave at the founding of the 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library, draws in 
part from his most recent book, American 
Originals: The Private Worlds of Some 
Singular Men and Women, published by 
HarperCollins in 1991, and from “Future His- 
torians Will Curse as Well as Praise Me,” his 
article published in the December 1989 
Simthsonian magazine. Ward delivered 
“Franklin Roosevelt, Builder and Bibliophile” (© 
1991 by Geoffrey C. Ward) as the Harold Fantz 
Memorial Lecture November 2, 1991, in the 
Root Reading Room of the Carnegie Building, 


formerly the Carnegie Library. Ward is the son 


of honorary Oberlin trustee F. Champion 32, 
"33 and Duira Baldinger Ward °34, and 
grandson of the late Clarence Ward, long-time 
director of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
and chair of the college Art Department. 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE continue 

ming.W Associate Professor of Art Patricia 
Mathews has received a $30,000 1992-93 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
fellowship. After spending this summer in 
Europe locating and examining works by 
postimpressionist artist Suzanne Valadon, 
Mathews will spend her fellowship year 
working on a book about the artist. 
WGordon Michalson, professor of religion, 
is also a recipient of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities’ $30,000 year-long 
fellowship. Michalson is working on a book 
about the ways in which Kant and Hegel 
dealt with the problem of transcendence. WIn 
January Professor of Singing Richard Miller 
conducted master classes at the New Zealand 
National Singing School in Napier and was 
guest lecturer and master-class teacher at the 
annual conference of NEWZATS (New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia Teachers 
of Singing). Later that month in France he 
presented a course in systematic vocal tech- 
nique at the Moulin d’Andée conference 
center in Normandy, and technique sessions 
and master classes at the Rouen Théatre des 
Arts. W National Endowment for the Human- 
ities 1992-93 fellowship recipient Associate 
Professor of Religion James Morris will use 
his $30,000 award to complete a book and 
begin research on a second. The first is an 
introduction to Islamic eschatology, and the 
second is an examination of Islamic icon- 
ography.WAnuradha Needham, assistant 
professor of English, has been named a 1992- 
93 National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties fellow. She will use her $30,000 stipend 
to complete a book about seven anglophone 
Third World writers who lived or are living 
outside their native countries. W Memory Path, 
a downtown Sarasota, Florida, plaza designed 
by Professor of Art Athena Tacha, was re- 
cently completed. Construction of another 
of her urban designs is scheduled to begin 
this spring in the Franklin Town area of 
Philadelphia. WIn August at the 11th Inter- 
national Conference on Patristic Studies, 
Danforth Professor of Religion Grover Zinn 
presented a paper on biblical interpretation 
in the works of Gregory the Great and Hugh 
of St. Victor. 
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LETTERS continueo 
appreciate an explanation of this situation in 
the pages of this journal. 
KATE ROUSMANIERE ’80 
New York, New York 


I hope the conflicts and discrepancies con- 
cerning working and bargaining conditions 
for Oberlin College employees are of great 
concern to current students and all alumni. 
I urge the alumni magazine to address these 
issues openly by giving the Oberlin commu- 
nity the information necessary to make in- 
formed decisions and engage in supportive 
action. I hope that in providing informa- 
tion, the magazine will give voice to all sides, 
even if this means gathering anonymous tes- 
timony (for job security’s sake) from various 
employees of the College. To ignore this 
matter would be an injustice to the people 
without whom our Oberlin College educa- 
tion would not have been possible. 
TRACEY H. TSUGAWA ’84 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


In this era of unemployment and economic 
recession, it is more important than ever that 
workers have the right to organize and par- 
ticipate in labor unions. Oberlin should not 
have a progressive liberal image on the out- 
side while denying its own workers the right 
to collective bargaining. That is unethical 
and hypocritical and goes against the socially 
conscious political teachings of the school. 
It is essential that Oberlin recognize and 
accept the UAW as the legal and just repre- 
sentative of the Oberlin College Employees 
Association. Only then will the College be 
practicing what it preaches. 
LOIS A. WESSEL ’84 
Washington, D.C. 


Oberlin College prides itself on its progres- 
sive tradition that disavows hierarchy among 
those who learn and those who labor. Con- 
sequently, I am puzzled by these union de- 
velopments. And I am not sure that I want 
any contribution of mine to support efforts 
to obstruct or delay the establishment of an 
effective workers’ rights organization at 
Oberlin. 

I would like to see in the pages of this 
magazine an explanation of the admini- 
stration’s position. 

GRETCHEN ENGEL ’85 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


I credit the College’s service staff, including 
all the administrative assistants in every de- 
partment and at every level, with the smooth 
operation of the institution— they made my 
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four years extremely comfortable and very 
smooth sailing. Because of them I was able 
to continue my pursuit of knowledge, 
knowing I was well cared for by highly 
competent folk. 

I urge the OC community, especially the 
administration, to pay them all serious respect 
and attention. They deserve at /east that much. 

MIRLA CRISTE AGNIR ’85 
New York, New York 


These women and men deserve— at mini- 
mum— decent treatment. If they have voted 
democratically to be represented by the 
UAW, then it is the College’s obligation to 
work with their chosen representatives. On 
campus we rely on elected people to repre- 
sent the faculty, students, and administra- 
tion to resolve issues. It is only fair that the 
staff be allowed the same basic right. 

If the administration does not recognize 
and negotiate with Oberlin’s employees in 
good faith, many of us alumni, students, fac- 
ulty, and community members will be forced 
to support the employees in any heightened 
action against the administration. Sincere 
communication and decency on the part of 
all involved now would be much preferred. 

HEATHER BROWNLEE ’89 
Sudbury, Massachusetts 


The Kleinman-Greim 
Debates Continue 


v 
If Ron Greim reads my letter in the spring 
1991 issue carefully, he may infer my sup- 
port for intervention in Kuwait and Iraq last 
year. If he reads the history of our country’s 
involvement in the Korean War, he will see 
a murky record. The initial report in the 
New York Herald-Tribune depicted the inva- 
sion as of the north by the south; IF. Stone’s 
Hidden History of the Korean War convinced 
me the facts had been blurred by false pro- 
paganda from both sides. U.S. intervention 
was illegal by Constitutional standards 
(Congress never declared war) and the U.N. 
charter (which mentions no Security Coun- 
cil veto but requires the concurring votes of 
all five permanent members). At the time, | 
neither protested nor supported U.S. in- 
volvement. But I did, in 1951 and 1952, 
gather signatures on petitions calling for a 
cease fire. 

Logically, support and protest apply only to 
current actions. All we can do after the events 
is appraise them. In retrospect, the Korean 
War and its bootless prolongation intensifed 
the Cold War and the domestic terror 
against the Old Left and the American in- 


telligentsia. Many feared to sign my peti- 
tions lest they be fired from government jobs, 
then or in the future. During the Korean 
War the head of the math department at my 
high school was fired for refusing to answer 
questions about past political associations. 
Meanwhile, my American-history teacher 
was routinely branding as Communists any 
students who deplored our government’s 
Manifest Destiny expulsions and slaughters 
of Indians, and asking pupils he called upon, 
“Are you now, or have you ever been, a 
Communist? Do you advocate the overthrow 
of the government?” 

The terror succeeded. Most dissidents fell 
silent. Those who remained active were so 
few that the numerous FBI agents planted 
among them dominated. Among the results: 
the petitions I circulated reached neither the 
U.N. nor the heads of state addressed, but 
were diverted to FBI files. 

When Ron and I attended Oberlin, our 
generation was dubbed the Silent Genera- 
tion: a misnomer, for we were the silenced 
generation. I knew at Oberlin some who in 
an earlier era would have joined the Young 
Communist League. They kept silent. We 
kept silent when our government overthrew 
Premier Mossadegh in Iran and President 
Arbenz in Guatemala, and supported the 
French colonial regime and installed the 
puppet Diem regime in Indochina. Only 
once did we protest: when the USSR crushed 
the Hungarian rebels in 1956. Our protest 
was honorable but cowardly, for it was an- 
other government, not ours, whose actions 
we condemned. 

Our silence in the face of our govern- 
ment’s misdeeds was shameful. Ron and I 
had a classmate at Oberlin, Robert Service, 
whose father, John, had been purged from 
the State Department because of his views 
on China. Where were our protests? 

I must correct my faulty criterion for inter- 
vention (“when one country invades or over- 
runs another”). The slaughter in Yugoslavia, 
like the germinating civil wars in the former 
USSR, merits interventon. I hope that, unlike 
past U.S. interventions, it will be not to inten- 
sify and prolong the war by aiding the more 
brutal side, but to restore peace. 

DANNY KLEINMAN ’57 
Los Angeles, California 


Hooray for e-Mail 


v 
My e-mail address got published in my un- 
dergraduate alumni bulletin [Ms. Yoder earned 
her M.A.T. degree at Oberlin—Ed.], and I al- 


(continued on page 52) 
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Alumni sweatshirt by Jan- 
sport: 60% cotton/40% poly- 


ester; gray only; adult sizes S, M, L, 
XL; $23.95; 


Peters Hall T-shirt by Over- 
ly Studios: 100% cotton; white 
only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $12.95. 
Also available in a sweatshirt: 50% 
cotton/50% polyester; white only; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $24.95. 


Sweatshirt with Oberlin Col- 

lege seal by Velva Sheen: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; gray or 
red; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $21.95. 
Also available in a 50% cotton/50% 
polyester T-shirt: red only; adult 
sizes S, M, L, XL; $7.95. 


[D] T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 

100% cotton; navy or white; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $9.95. Same 
design available on a sweatshirt: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; gray or 
navy; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $20.95. 


“Harvard, the Oberlin of the 

East” T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 
100% cotton; gray only; adult sizes 
M, L, XL; $12.95. 


Oberlin logo T-shirt by Vel- 
va Sheen: 50% cotton/50% 


polyester; billiard green, gold, gray, 
red or royal blue; adult sizes S, M, L, 
XL; $7.95. 


Conservatory of Music T- 
shirt by Velva Sheen: 100% 


cotton; black or white; adult sizes S, 
M,L, XL; $10.95. Also available ina 
50% cotton/50% polyester sweat- 
shirt: black or white; adult sizes 5, 
M, Li AbES2 OS. 


[H] Reverse knit sweatshirt 

by Soffee: 95% cotton/5% 
polyester; gray only; adult sizes S, 
M, L, XL; $29.95; XXL $31.95. 
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(1 ] Sports cap by University Square: 

cotton twill; cardinal or white; one 
size fits all; $10.95. Also in corduroy: 
gray only; one size fits all; $10.95. 


Athletic hooded sweatshirt by 

Russell: 50% cotton/50% polyes- 
ter; gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
$28.95. Matching sweatpants with pock- 
ets: gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
$28.95. Also available in crewneck 
sweatshirt: gray only; adult sizes M, L, 
XL, XXL; $23.95. 


Reverse weave sweatshirt by 
Champion (pictured at left): 89% 


cotton/11% acrylic and rayon; scarlet or 
gray; adult sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL; $39.95. 


Children’s Oberlin logo T-shirt 

by Velva Sheen 50% cotton/50% 
polyester; gold, gray or royal blue; youth 
sizes 2/4, 6/8, 10/12, 14/16; $7.95. Also 
available in a sweatshirt: red only; 
sizes 6/8, 10/12, 14/16; $13.95. Other 
children’s styles available. Please call 
for details. 


Canvas Co-op Bag: black, green, 
maroon or white; $5.99 or $2.99 
with a purchase of $50.00 or more. 


Pictured on order form: 


Peters Hall glassware by Over- 
ly Studios: 11 0z. white ceram- 


ic coffee mug, 1402. double old-fash- 
ioned glass and 12 oz. highball glass; 
$4.95. 


[O] Conservatory of Music coffee 
mug by Bunting: 11 02. cer- 
amic mug; white only; $6.95. 

[P] Oberlin coffee mug by Spirit 


Products: 11 oz. ceramic mug; 
available in black, gray or navy; $3.95. 


- 


SHIP TO (please print): 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

(Gun 

PHONE 

MC/VISA # 
SIGNATURE 


STATE ZIP 
DAY PHONE 
EXP. DATE 


Make checks payable to Co-op Bookstore. 
Mastercard and Visa: minimum order $15. 


Send to: 
Oberlin Co-op Bookstore 
37 West College Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
phone: (216) 774-374] 
fax: (216) 774-6555 


Please allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Adult sizing: S (34-36); M (38-40); L (42-44); XL (46); XXL (48). Merchandise Total 
Waist: S (28-30); M (32-34); L (36-38); XL (40-42), Tax 51% 


Postage and handling: (Ohio residents only) 


Less than $25 $3.50 Oe 
$05 to $50 $5.00 ge etek: 
$50 to $100 $6.50 see chart at le 
Over $100 FREE TOTAI 
EXCHANGES $3.50 


most immediately I heard from quite a 
number of old friends whom I had lost track 
of. It was amazing. Publishing an e-mail ad- 
dress list would put many Oberlin alumni in 
. consider it! 
SHARON YODER ’65 
Eugene, Oregon 


touch with each other . . 


I was delighted to read that e-mail is now 
possible with my alma mater. When will 
an electronic-mail alumni directory be 
available? (This is how I stay in touch with 
my own students.) And equally important, 
when will an electronic spelling checker 
be used to proofread the alumni magazine 
(“pollution”)? 
DAVID D. SIMPSON ’71 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Yes, e-mail is a lot of fun. My favorite part 
is zapping messages around the world with- 
out the heavy phone charges. My unfavorite 
part is keying the obligatory return charac- 
ters at the end of each line. 

By the way, I applaud your move to 
reduce the strain on the environment by 
dropping an / in pol/lution. | know this 
idea, if adopted widely enough, will cut 
ink usage by a significant percentage and 
save lots of cute little hydrocarbons. 

AARON LEVIN ’68 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The editor responds: 
Beginning with the next issue, we will print 
e-mail addresses with the class notes of folks 
who send them in that way. All we need is a 
volunteer to create a directory of Oberlin- 
alumni e-mail addresses. Who shall it be? 
Sorry about polution. We do have a spell 
checker, but the headline in which that of- 
fense occurred was rewritten at the last 


minute, and bypassed the routine. ARGHH! 


Another Fellow 


v 


I saw your request for information about 
additional alumni fellowship winners . . . 

In June 1991 I received a Graduate Re- 
search Fellowship from NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center. The grant is to al- 
low me to complete my dissertation from 
the Systems Science Department of 
SUNY-Binghamton in possibilistic mod- 
els and possibilistic/fuzzy information 
theory. Also in 1991 I received the Vickers 
Memorial Student Award from the Inter- 
national Society for the Systems Sciences, 
and presented the Vickers Memorial Lec- 
ture on hierarchy theory at their 199] 
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conference in Sweden. 

I graduated from Oberlin with high honors 
and dual degrees in cognitive science and 
mathematics, took an M.S. degree in advanced 
technology from SUNY-Binghamton in 1989, 
and am now a doctoral candidate in systems 
science, expecting completion in 1993. 

CLIFF JOSLYN ’85 
Portland, Maine 


Name after Marriage 


Vv 


I didn’t notice what name was on my mail- 
ing label, but please note that it remains 
Susan Weinbach. \sn’t it about time you let 
women decide for themselves whether they 
want their names changed? I’m sure they’ll 
notify you if they do! 

P.S. Allowing correspondence by BIT- 
NET is a great idea, especially for those of 
us abroad! 

SUSAN WEINBACH ’85 
Rehovot, Israel 


We've forwarded your suggestion to the depart- 
ment that maintains our mailing list.—Ed. 
(who, by the way, has her birth-given name, 
rather than her husband’s name) 


Paper Politics 


v 


We commend your recent action to print 
the interior portion of the alumni maga- 
zine on paper acceptable at a recycling 
center. The cover, however, continues to 
be printed on glossy paper, which our re- 
cycling center will not accept. In addition, 
your office recently mailed us a 32-page 
booklet, “The Campaign for Oberlin,” 
printed entirely on heavy, glossy paper. 

Glossy paper must either be put in a 
landfill or burned. Either alternative is 
environmentally destructive. A progressive 
institution such as Oberlin, in this age of 
high technology, should find a way to 
communicate with its alumni without ag- 
gravating the solid-waste problem. We 
have, reluctantly, concluded that you 
should remove our names from your 
mailing list—until you find a way. 

We shall miss knowing what is happen- 
ing at Oberlin, but the cost of being in- 
formed is one we can no longer, in good 
conscience, inflict upon our earth. 

Please print this letter in the alumni 
magazine. 

DAVID L. ’55 AND HELEN S. ’54 HORN 
New Marshfield, Ohio 


I appreciate your change from gray to yel- 
low paper for ease of reading class notes. Is 
color on recycled or recyclable paper also 
recyclable? (I received an annual report on 
recycled paper printed with soy ink.) What 
was wrong with all class notes on consecu- 
tive pages either preceded or followed by 
“Losses in the Oberlin Family?” 

And, \'m sure I did not sign my previous 
letter (printed in the Spring 1991 OAM) 
with a ¢ in the middle of my surname. 

MARJORIE TWICHELL ’35 
Wooster, Ohio 


We apologize for misspelling your name. 

Doesn’t anyone like the format of class notes 
with other information about alumni? It’s one of 
the questions we'll ask readers in a readership 
survey now in planning. 

Our printer uses a mixture that includes 18 
percent soy ink for the OAM, the highest pos- 
sible percentage for heat-set web printing. 

Some recycling operations cannot accept 
magazines for recycling, printed with colored ink 
or not, and some can; some cannot accept paper 
with colored ink, coated or not, bound or not. 
We'd like to know how many alumni do recycle 


their OAMs, and we'll ask in our survey.—Ed. 


Kudos to you for your commitment to us- 
ing recycled paper— especially post-con- 
sumer waste! The concluding paragraph, 
however, of your fall ’91 “Editor’s Note- 
book” seemed a little misguided. “Urging 
your recycling centers to find markets” for 
recycled paper is a fine idea, but let’s face it, 
it's up to publishers, not readers and recy- 
cling centers, to create those markets. 

Your move to recycled paper with 10 
percent postconsumer waste is a move in 
the right direction, but I have to wonder if 
you can’t do more. The stationery this letter 
is printed on is 100 percent recycled, 15 
percent postconsumer waste. I’ve also had 
little trouble finding 100 percent recycled, 
15 percent postconsumer-waste paper of 
sufficient quality to use for my résumé as I 
prepare to graduate from law school. If I 
can find stationery and résumé-quality pa- 
per of 15 percent postconsumer waste, I 
would think magazine grade stock of a much 
higher percentage of post-consumer waste 
would have to be available. I encourage you 
to look further—you’re headed in the right 
direction. 

Now if you are really concerned about 
the environmental effects of paper, I en- 
courage you to move to unbleached paper. 
As the attached news clip notes, bleaching 
produces dioxins—very nasty stuff indeed. 
So you might want to ask your supplier if 
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they bleach their recycled paper. And as long 
as you're asking, what do they do with the 
ink after the “deinking”? 

And as long as I’m asking, as I sit here in 
Silicon Valley amidst the highest concentra- 
tion of Superfund sites in the country, run- 
ning my computer on electricity that’s 
probably contributing to global warming or 
killing fish somewhere, are you really sure 
that the environmental impacts of e-mail are 
less than sending a postcard? 

Such a complicated world. Perhaps you 
can hire an intern from the Environmental 
Studies Program to sort this all out for us. 
In the meantime, keep up the good efforts 
on recycling! 

MICHAEL ROSSOTTO ’84 
Stanford, California 


The editor responds: 
I agree that publishers ultimately create the 
market for recycled paper; that is why we 
have put more effort into finding paper that 
is made of recycled paper than into finding 
paper that is recyclable, although we sub- 
scribe to both ideals. Certainly it can’t hurt, 
in addition, to urge recycling centers to do 
more. 

In my research I have found only one 


publication-grade paper that is white or 
cream in color, runs on web presses, and is 
produced using more than 10 percent 
postconsumer waste. Called Conservatree 
ESP Gloss Web, it’s a magnificent sheet, 
used by Greenpeace in some of its publica- 
tions. Not only does it look good and con- 
tain 75 percent postconsumer waste, but it is 
oxygen (not chlorine) bleached, so its manu- 
facture does not produce dioxins. So why 
don’t we buy it? Not because it would cost 
about $500 more a year if we used it for our 
covers (we’re committed to sticking with a 
matte finish for the inside pages for ease of 
reading), but because the Asian-manufac- 
tured paper is sold only in large quantities 
in the United States. We would have to buy 
a truckload at once (which we don’t have 
the budget to handle), and our supply would 
last eight years. Paper degrades significantly 
in five years, and in less time an even better 
and cheaper paper is sure to become avail- 
able. 

I understand that the difficulty in pro- 
ducing recycled publication-grade paper, 
especially for web presses, has to do with 
paper fibers becoming shorter in the recy- 
cling process. Thus, much recycled paper 
lacks the tensile strength required to survive 


without breaking on high-speed printing 
presses (and thus, why it performs satisfac- 
torily for your stationery and résumé). But 
I, perhaps like others, wonder why only one 
publication-grade web paper with such high 
environmental desirability is available in this 
country. If one company can figure out how 
to produce and distribute it, why can’t others? 

Responding to some of your other con- 
cerns, I must say that I know of no web and 
publication-grade paper that is not bleached, 
but I do know that recycled fiber takes less 
bleach than virgin fiber to be manufactured 
into paper. Some waste-recovery plants do 
recover the ink from paper that is being 
deinked, and at least some of those plants, 
so I read, prefer to deink coated— glossy or 
matte-finished—paper rather than uncoated 
paper because for them the ink on coated 
stock is more easily recovered: ink and coat- 
ing slide off the paper together in the 
chemical bath, to be separated at the next 
stage. The coating, made of clay, is recycled 
in agriculture as a soil enhancer while the 
ink is sealed in EPA-approved containers for 
landfill deposit. So, since ink on paper bur- 
ied in landfills can leech into soil and 
groundwater, there is advantage in the 
deinking process even if the ink is not re- 


OBERLIN’S RETURNING CLASS 


Retired Oberlin alumni, faculty, and staff are going back to 
Oberlin to become part of a new continuing care retirement 
community. Kendal at Oberlin will offer independent living 
enhanced by the security of health care for life. 

Situated on a 92-acre site within walking distance of 


Tappan Square, Kendal at Oberlin residents will enjoy all the 
local cultural advantages—music, art, lectures, films—with 
the convenience, security, and special warmth of small town 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN 


Continuing care retirement community 


Michael Levengood 


living that characterizes the city of Oberlin. Of course, the 
stimulating educational facilities of Oberlin College will be 
available to Kendal residents. 

Oberlin’s Returning Class values Oberlin since it had a 
special significance for them when they were here and 
because Oberlin is still a special place to be. 

Kendal at Oberlin is now accepting applications 
for its 1993 opening. For further information contact: 


Kendal at Oberlin, P.O. Box 519, Dept. O, Oberlin, OH 44074 


(216) 775-0094 


Kendal at Oberlin is being developed by The Kendal Corporation, a not-for-profit organization governed 
by a board composed of members of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). 
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cycled. A complicated world indeed. 

A skimpy survey I conducted told me 
that e-mail is better for the environment 
than postcards—can any alum verify or 
disprove my finding? 


Relates Demonstration to 
Hatred for Heterosexuals 


Vv 


I finally forced myself to re-read the let- 
ters and “Around Tappan Square” com- 
ments on the now-18-month-old demo at 
President Starr’s home, following a typi- 
cally hypocritical “march against bigotry.” 
Yes, I even read the letters that I dismissed 
the first time around after two sentences 
because I could tell which way they were 
going, and whichever way was ugly. I did 
this to confirm what | already suspected: I 
didn’t know, until I got a letter from a 
1973 alumnus about it last year, that the 
march came after an address by Larry 
Kramer, the Al Sharpton of homosexual 
militants. 

This fall the blame-everybody-but-me 

shouters, the vicious in-your-face types, 
were once again denying responsibility for 
their contracting AIDS. Get something 
clear, ACT-UP fools and cowardly Oberlin 
alumni scared of being labelled homo- 
phobe by the same people who object to 
“politically correct” as a smear but 
squealed “fascist pig!” regularly 20 years 
ago. Kimberly Bergalis is a victim—a 
murder victim. As are those who get poi- 
soned blood. As are people of any sexual 
persuasion who nevertheless shun drugs 
and confine themselves to ove partner but 
are betrayed and poisoned by their crimi- 
nally irresponsible partners. 

To claim that “all AIDS victims are in- 
nocent,” as a pig did after Bergalis gave 
her testimony in Washington in Septem- 
ber, is on a par with saying that drunken 
drivers who maim or kill didn’t deliber- 
ately do so and (if they’ve been maimed 
themselves in the same accident) are vic- 

“tims, too. 

Anybody who would go to hear 
[Kramer] or any other breeder-hater— 
you'd better read their hatred for hetero- 
sexuals when they’re writing and speaking 
in private, claiming similarity to victims 


of Nazi persecution—is quite capable of 


behaving in the ugly way several letter- 

writers described the April 1990 marchers 

as doing. 

DAVID BOIES ’73 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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Keep Psych Services 


v 


I have just finished reading the November 
15 Review, and I am disturbed that, despite 
the assurance of Acting President Alfred 
MacKay during Alumni Council Weekend, 
the importance of Psychological Services has 
become an issue. 

Oberlin has plenty of competitiveness 
problems. The demographic changes are not 
on our side. There are fewer students to 
choose from each year, and fewer students 
of the caliber Oberlin wants to attract. Since 
no serious effort is being made to reduce 
the cost of the Oberlin College education, 
the only way to remain competitive is to 
improve the product being offered. Getting 
rid of Psych Services (euphemistically called 
“creating a full and comprehensive service 
funnelled through the campus”) is not the 
way to achieve this goal. 

While I was at Oberlin the administra- 
tion catch-phrase was “How do we rate with 
the ‘comparable colleges?” This perspective 
had the disadvantage of allowing people to 
trample over the positive differences that give 
Oberlin its competitive advantage. The 
problem with the current cost-containment, 
privatization philosophy is that it threatens 
to erode not only areas where we are unique 
but areas where we are only good enough 
not to be knocked out of the league of 
schools in which we want to be. 

The cost crunch is an artificial beast cre- 
ated by a decrease in the rate of payout from 
the endowment. Given the drastic impact 
that it has had on the potential competitive- 
ness of the College, I urge the trustees to 
modify this decrease. If the trustees do not 
think that the elimination of in-house coun- 
seling will impact competitiveness, I en- 
courage them to consider other ways the 
crunch has impacted, for example in re- 
stricting the distribution of vital course ma- 
terials, such as problem sets to students in 
economics classes. 

The problem with Psych Services while I 
was in school was not that it was not effec- 
tive; it was that there wasn’t enough of it. 
An understaffed, unappreciated Psych Ser- 
vices meant that a student needing advice in 
a timely fashion (i.e., before “three weeks 
from ‘Tuesday”) would have to practically 
declare herself suicidal. A critical mass of 
counseling service must be provided to 
maintain overall effectiveness, and when | 
graduated, Oberlin was treading that thin 
line between enough and not enough. 

It only takes one bad incident to generate 
enough bad publicity to wipe out years of 


positive image building. The marginal cost 
of cutting down Psych Services is much 
larger than imagined because of the risk in- 
volved, and from the Review report, it seems 
that few people are considering— or have an 
incentive to consider— the true, if difficult- 
to-quantify, long-run costs to Oberlin. I urge 
the administration to rethink these efforts. 
JUDY MESCHEL ’89 
Chicago, Illinois 


See “Around Tappan Square” for an update on 
information about Psychological Services—Ed. 


Attract Good Students 
indiscriminately 


v 


We the undersigned members of the Oberlin 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni, having met 
at Oberlin for the first reunion of this group 
(October 11-13, 1991), note with pleasure 
the strides taken recently to enhance ser- 
vices to gay, bisexual, and lesbian students, 
and particularly the formation of the faculty 
standing committee on lesbian, gay, and bi- 
sexual concerns. 

Our experiences and observations, how- 
ever, as well as the reports of students, staff, 
and faculty of the College and careful re- 
view of policy statements by certain senior 
administrators, have raised serious questions 
among us concerning the admissions poli- 
cies of Oberlin College. 

It is the sense of this group that efforts by 
the College to mainstream the student body, 
to change the way the College is perceived, 
have taken a form we find profoundly dis- 
turbing, and which we believe represents a 
real threat of actual and perceived discrimi- 
nation against prospective students who are gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, or are in the process of ques- 
tioning and exploring their sexual identities. 

We have observed, with profound dismay, 
efforts by the College administration to 
censor representation of persons and activi- 
ties at Oberlin that might be perceived to be 
gay, with the purpose of “reassuring” pro- 
spective students and their families that 
Oberlin is not “different.” We note that such 
efforts inevitably communicate to bisexual, 
lesbian, and gay applicants that they are not 
welcome, and will not be safe, at Oberlin. 

We call upon all alumni/ae, especially 
others who are lesbian, gay, bisexual, or just 
“different,” to join us in demanding that the 
admissions policies and procedures of 
Oberlin College clearly conform to the 
College’s stated policy of not discriminating 
on the basis of sexual orientation. We call 
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upon the administration of the College to 
state unequivocally that gay, bisexual, and 
lesbian candidates are welcomed and encour- 
aged to apply to our College. We further 
call upon the administration to implement 
immediately such training and practical 
guidelines for alumni/ae representatives, re- 
cruiters, and admissions personnel as may 
be necessary to ensure that prospective stu- 
dents who are not exclusively heterosexual 
are encouraged and enabled to choose 
Oberlin College. 

Since the earliest days of Oberlin’s exist- 
ence, there have been bisexual, gay, and les- 
bian students, and we are firm in our insis- 
tence that our younger sisters and brothers 
have the right to participate in, contribute 
to, and benefit from the extraordinary cul- 
tural, intellectual, artistic, and political mix 
that is Oberlin College. 

ROBERT DIEHM ’37 
BOBBI KEPPEL ’55 
ALLAN SPEAR ’58 

DEVON CLARE ’64 JEFFREY WINTERS ’82 
HERBERT ZEMAN ’65 GARETH FENLEY ’83 
THOMAS COPELAND ’66 ANNE HARRINGTON ’83 
KRISTAN KNAPP ’70 ELLEN ORLEANS ’83 
RAYMOND HARVEY ’73 WENDY STANDER ’84 
STEVE MCQUILLIN ’75 ANDY CEMELLI ’85 
FRANKIE MANN ’76 ANDREW DEPPE ’85 
TONY STAFFORD ’76 BILL FAZEKAS ’85 
DOUGLAS BREWSTER ’77 NORI MANDELL ’85 
EDSEL LITTLE ’77 WIMOL MITRAKUL ’85 
LEE STERN ’77 DEBORAH GROSSMAN ’87 
JOHN WIECKING ’77 BETH DESOMBRE ’88 
KAREN DENNIS ’78 ELYSSA FAISON ’88 
JED JOHNSON ’80 CHRIS MINARICH ’88 
JULIE KAUFMAN ’80 TERRY MARONEY ’89 


CARL RATNER ’80 
ELIZABETH WRIGHT ’80 
ERIC NILSON ’82 


Three-Year B.A.? 


v 


The arguments levied by President S. Frederick 
Starr in his article “Tuition Relief for the 
Middle Class” (New York Times, October 6, 
1991) are nothing more than a convenient 
rationalization for the main-streaming 
agenda he has advanced at Oberlin College. 

Starr asks that we consider a three-year 
undergraduate degree as a solution to rising 
educational costs. Such a degree program, 
he reasons, would not only save money but 
also streamline education by “winnowing out 
educational frills.” Anyone who has attended 
Oberlin during his tenure knows what types 
of “experimental learning . . . would be 
eliminated” at Oberlin under Starr’s vision. 
He would not only curtail the programs that 
make the College exceptional and unique— 
Women’s Studies, Black Studies, the Ex- 
perimental College (run by students), and 
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the liberal and performing arts in general — 
but apparently would also like to cut sup- 
port services to students with special needs, 
under the guise of getting the College “out 
of the business of providing remedial . . . 
education.” And yet, he assures us that col- 
leges’ “intellectual experimentation and rich 
extracurricular life” would not be compro- 
mised by such an arrangement. On the con- 
trary; students would merely need to buckle 
down and quit “supplementing their academic 
diet with lightweight courses and afternoons 
on the fraternity porch with a six-pack.” 
Those of us who greatly value both our 
Oberlin education and the College’s pro- 
gressive history are quite conscious of Starr’s 
efforts to mainstream the school in order to 
attract wealthier students. That he would 
misappropriate the financial worries of 
families struggling to obtain education in a 
time of recession and federal cuts to higher 
learning, in order to advance his homo- 
genizing agenda, is truly reprehensible. 
TERRY A. MARONEY ’89 
New York, New York 


Advertise in the Review 


Vv 


The Review is an excellent way for alumni to 
advertise products or services, including 
available internships, to the Oberlin College 
community, and advertising is a primary 
source of the Review’s revenue. For further 
information or to place an ad, call (216) 775- 
8123 or write: The Oberlin Review, Wilder 
Hall Box 90, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
CHRISTOPHER J. PINELO ’94 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Searching for Stories 
of Black Oberlin Musicians 


v 
It was my honor and privilege to research 
and write the recent documentary Follow the 
Morning Star, narrated by Bill Cosby, which 
chronicles Oberlin’s historic role in the 
education of blacks. In doing so I discovered 
another story that needs to be told: how our 
country has been enriched by the many black 
musicians who’ve studied at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

I’ve talked with Sylvia Olden Lee 38, 
voice coach for Kathleen Battle and Jessye 
Norman. Her marvelous stories have led me 
to wonder how many other black alums are 
enriching the world of music through their 
teaching, performing, composing, and out- 
reach to young blacks. Some I know; many I 


don’t. Their stories should be captured, 
preserved, and made known. 

I invite readers of the OAM who can 
contribute to this collection of stories to write 
to me at the Oberlin College Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 

BETTY GABRIELLI 
Senior Staff Writer 
Oberlin College Office of Communications 


1992/94 Alumni Tours 


COSTA RICA ® March 21-31, 1992 

Ten-day tour escorted by biology professor David 
Benzing, expert in tropical fauna. Highlights include 
Monteverde Cloud Forest, lrazu Volcano, Tortuguero 
National Park, and the cities of Cartago and San Jose. 


CRUISE OF RUSSIA ° July 11-28, 1992 

Two weeks in the Russian republic hosted by Heather 
Hogan, member of the History Department and 
expert on imperial and revolutionary Russia. In addi- 
tion to Russian-waterways cruise from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow, and sightseeing in those cities, tour 
includes visits to ancient cities of Uglich, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, and Zagorsk. 


MEXICO’S COPPER CANYON °* 

October 9-18, 1992 

Travel via “The Train in the Sky” to Mexico’s Copper 
Canyon; learn about the geology of the Chihuahuan 
desert; and tour archeological sites and colonial cities 
with host Linda Grimm, chair of the Anthropology 
Department. Optional post-tour extension in New 
Mexico October 18-24 . 


WHALE WATCHING ON THE BAJA * 
January 1993 

Hosted by David Egloff, chair of the Biology Depart- 
ment. 


CHINA & TIBET * Spring 1993 
With Carl Jacobson, director of the Oberlin Shansi 
Association. 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER 
CRUISE * Summer 1993 

Tour escorted by Stuart Friebert, German and 
creative-writing professor. 


MOROCCO ¢ Fall 1993 

Travel from the desert sands of the Saraha and nearby 
fossil beds to the snow-capped peaks of the scenic 
High Atlas and Middle Atlas Mountains, the oldest 
mountains on Earth, with Steven Wojtal, chair of the 
Geology Department. Explore architecture, crafts, 
and culture on trips to Marrackech, Fes, Rabat, and 
remote Berber villages. 


INDIA & NEPAL ¢ 

December [993-January 1994 

Hosted by Joe Elder ’51, University of Wisconsin 
Indian studies faculty member, and Joann Finley Elder 
51, both former Shansi representatives. 


For more information write: Oberlin Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Hands Behind My Back 
By Marin SoRESCU 

TRANSLATED BY GRABRIELA DRAGNEA, 

STUART FRIEBERT, AND ADRIANA VARGA 791 
Oberlin College Press 
REVIEWED BY 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
Bruce WEIGL ’74 

In Sorescu’s poems Dragnea, Friebert, and 
Varga have discovered the gritty poetry of 
struggle written in the language of astonish- 
ment, and they have managed to keep both 
the struggle and astonishment alive in their 
translations from Romanian into English. 

Sorescu’s mythic, visionary regard for the 
world and for experience allows him to in- 
vite into his poems inescapable moments of 
moral clarity. The translators’ accomplish- 
ment, of course, is that these motifs are rec- 
ognizable even in the English versions of 
these poems. Many of Sorescu’s poems 
gathered here seem on the verge of aban- 
doning any logical progression of events or 
logical sequence of thought or image—a 
surrealist tendency perhaps—which the 
translators have in most cases had the wis- 
dom to restrain just enough to force the po- 
ems into making clear sense in English. 
Simultaneously, they have discovered a dic- 
tion in English that permits the eccentrici- 
ties at the heart of Sorescu’s poems to 
blossom as they surely must in their mother 
tongue. 

In this collection of over 90 poems 
Sorescu focuses on the apparent ease with 
which we may enter the cosmic fray and 
therefore come to a clearer understanding 
of the nature of our relationship with the 
rest of the universe; the nature of language 
and the question of whether it is fundamen- 
tally capable of delivering us beyond our 

“human absurdities; the importance of ac- 
knowledging and paying homage to our 
mythic heritage, thus bringing myth into our 
contemporaneous understanding; and, as 
Seamus Heaney deftly points out in his in- 
troduction, resurrecting, in the face of to- 
talitarianism and its inevitable age of 
darkness, the possibility of delight in the 
human, spiritual, and intellectual negotiations 
that we conduct as part of the daily business 
‘of our lives. 


This is political poetry at its best, not 
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because the poet has imposed upon his po- 
ems a dogma that differs from the dogma of 
other political realities, but because it forces 
us to rethink our moral assumptions at ev- 
ery turn, and because it reminds us of the 
transforming and humanizing power of that 
which we can imagine. In a violently chang- 
ing world it is necessary to have a poet like 
Sorescu as a guide and to have this collec- 
tion of poems as our guidebook. 

Hands Behind My Back is part of the Field 
Translation Series. Stuart Friebert, professor 
and director of the Creative Writing Pro- 
gram at Oberlin College, has published 10 
collections of poems. Romanian native 
Adriana Varga has returned to Romania to 
further explore her heritage. Grabriela 
Dragnea is a Romanian fiction writer, critic, 
and essayist. 


The Blue Guitar: 
Political Representation 
and Community 
By Nancy L. SCHWARTZ ’67 
University of Chicago Press 
Nancy Schwartz calls the popular percep- 
tion of the political representation process 
the transmission-belt theory of representa- 
tion: elected representatives convey their 
constituents’ preferences unchanged into the 


legislature, thereby allowing citizens to par- 
ticipate in political affairs. 

In The Blue Guitar (the title alludes to a 
poem by Wallace Stevens) Schwartz suggests 
an understanding of the process that goes 
beyond traditional theories of political rep- 
resentation. Rather than defining government 
in terms of power, and elections as the means 
by which citizens transfer power to their 
representatives, the author believes the pro- 
cess should transform both representative and 
citizen. Representatives should be more than 
mere delegates or trustees of individual de- 
sires and interests—they should be caretak- 
ers of the community, she says. And, as 
members of the community, citizens should 
take more responsibility for the whole. 
Schwartz analyzes the communitarian 
meaning of citizenship in the political expe- 
rience of ancient, medieval, and Renaissance 
city-states, and draws on works by Pilato, 
Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, Weber, Arendt, and 
Pitkin. 

Nancy L. Schwartz is associate professor 
of government at Wesleyan University. 


Other Recent Titles 


VAX Assembly Language by Francis 
D. Federeghi ’53 and Edwin D. O'Reilly. 
Macmillan Publishing Co. 


Buyer Agency: Your Competitive 
Edge in Real Estate by Gail Griffith 
Lyons ’63. Dearborn Financial Publishing. 


interviewing as Qualitative Re- 
search: A Guide for Researchers 
in Education and the Social Sci- 
ences by I. Earl Seidman °59. Teachers 
College Press. 


The Money Markets of Developing 
East Asia by Robert F. Emery ’51. Praeger 
Publishers. 


Automating the Library with 
askSam: A Practical Handbook by 
Marcia Dutton Talley 65 and Virginia A. 


MeNitt. Meckler Corp. 
On the Road to Baghdad by Giineli 


Gun. Hunter House. 
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One More Thing 


a | AK 


ince this fall, Finney Chapel finally can 


be seen the way architect Cass Gilbert intended—with a staimed-glass rose window. 


Construction of the building was finished in spring 1908, just in tme 
for commencement, but the rose window remained incomplete. Gilbert 
had had “only one suggestion to make [about a stained-glass design], and 
that is that the colors should be rich and impressive, that is to say, deep 
blues and full reds and yellows. Pale, thin color would not be in harmony 
with the vigorous architectural forms.” Stull, Gilbert had feuded with 
Frederick Norton Finney— donor of funds for the chapel and son of 
Oberlin’s second president, evangelist Charles Grandison F inney—about 
who should pick the designer for the window, says Danforth Professor 
of History Geoffrey Blodgett. | 

Before a resolution could be reached, money for the project ran 
out. The nine-foot-high opening stayed as a plain, translucent leaded- 
glass window. 

Over the last few years, Jacob ’42 and Leah Nelson *41 Martin 


committed funds for completion of the window. Last year a sub- 


committee of the College Architectural Review Committee invited 
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New York artist Robert Mangold to submit a design. His scale 
drawing and and model showed the artist’s intention to “get away 
from Finney’s symmetry” and to “create some visual tension” in the 
building’s facade. 

Formal dedication will take place commencement weekend, in 
conjunction with Jacob Martin’s 50th reunion. The Martins paid 
almost all the $27,000 cost of the project, with the classes of 1958, 
1959, and 1960 picking up incidental costs as part of their 30th 
cluster reunion fund-raiser. On view at the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum during commencement weekend will be a small exhibition 
of Mangold’s work, including the preliminary sketches, final draw- 
ing, and scale model for the rose window.—John Appley, staff 
writer, Office of Communications 


A Clockwise from the top left: preparing to remove the old window, hauling up 
the framework for the new window, and setting the new window frame in place. 
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